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FIRST PERIOD. 

(1759-1783.) 

INTRODUCTION. 
EARLY LIFE. 



On the tenth of November, one hundred years ago 
(1759), there was born in the town of Marbaoh, on the 
banks of the Neckar, 

the greatest dramatist, and one of the most powerful 
historians and noblest poets which the last century has 
produced — the idol of his nation. 

The life of this illustrious man, " the type of modem 
thought," cannot fail to be interesting and profitable to 
the student, for in it we can gather many noble and 
serviceable lessons. We can learn that perseverance is 
the safe road to success; that genius matures only by 
long continued self-culture ; and that the end and aim of 
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10 Schiller; Dramatist, Historian, and Poet. 

intellect should be to appeal to, strengthen, and foster the 
best feelings of our nature. It is a pleasing task to follow 
the stream of a life so troubled, yet sparkling at its out- 
set ; so placid, clear, and brilliant in its after current. 

Schiller was the son of a retired captain in the army, 
and received the elements of a classical education 
under the tutorship of the celebrated Jahn. But the 
instruction by which he most profited was that of his 
parents, who were both actuated by the purest principles 
of piety. From his mother he likewise inherited a poetic 
temperament, which she took every pains to foster. After 
several changes of residence and schools, he was entered, — 
against his own will, which inclined him to the church, — 
as a law student, at a new college founded by the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg. He soon turned his attention to the le.ss 
tedious study of medicine, and it was doubtless owing 
to his unsettled early life 'that his progress, though 
respectable, or more, was so little commensurate with 
what he afterwards became/ His poetical genius, doubt- 
less, had a like influence ; for, even while quite a child, 
he was found, during a thunderstorm, " perched on the 
branch of a tree, gazing at the tempestuous face of the 
sky, and watching the flashes, as in succession they 
spread their lurid gleam over it ; and, when reprimanded 
by his parent, he replied that the lightning was so very 
beautiful, he wished to see where it was coming from.'* 
At twelve years of age, while preparing for confirmation, 
he wrote a hymn; and two years afterwards he had 
finished the plan of his dissertation on the Legation of 
Moses, We likewise find him pouring forth a poetic 
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malediction on a town in which he had been unable to 
invest his kreutzers in curds and cream, and solemnly 
bestowing his blessing on another, which had furnished 
him with the coveted delicacy. During this period 
Schiller applied himself but little to routine study ; he 
often feigned sickness, in order to write poetry, or pe- 
ruse favourite authors in his chamber — Utz, Klopstock, 
Lessing, Gothe, and Gerstenberg were the constant 
friends of his youth. After six years of harassing 
drudgery, he graduated, and became an army physician, 
and, having penned a mass of minor productions of 
little value, he published ** The Robbers.** 

This melodrama was first acted at Mannheim (1782), 
and so great was its success all over Germany that he 
firmly resolved henceforth to devote his whole time and 
energy to literature. 

Schiller*s dramas atid poems are a perfect reflectipn of 
his life and heart, and in them may be traced every step 
of his moral training and intellectual progress. I shall, 
therefore, take but a very cursory glance at his other 
writings. In order to enable you the better to under- 
stand the state of his mind at this period, allow me 
at once to direct your attention to 

the most stimulant tragedy extant in German literature, 
and a work which is very intimately associated with his 
name and fame. 

This drama is the result of Schiller s profound discon- 
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12 Schiller: Dramatist, Historian, and Poet. 

tent at the then prevailing state of the world, and at the 
sad system of despotism under which he vainly sighed, 
whilst studying in the Karlsschule, near Stuttgart. Tt 
is therefore not to be wondered at that a mighty genius 
like Schiller, young in soul, rich in an exhaustless 
fancy, wedded to a free and active life, but nevertheless 
bound to a narrow sphere by the irksome fetters of 
subordination, and estranged from all the realities of 
life, without which the boldest imagination and the 
most sublime thoughts are but as the golden food which 
King Midas so little profited by, '— I say it is not to be 
wondered at that Schiller, under these sad circum- 
stances, should have composed, as his first drama, " The 

Robbers," a production which sounds as the cry of 
Q^jjg.,:.!. ^c : 1 : — i?^« is — j — .i.. 

torr 
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wicked purposes, compels his weak-minded old father 
(the Count Max) to disinherit the child in whom all his 
affections were centred, under the pretext that he was, hy 
his excesses, rendered altogether an unfit ohject for the 
paternal love — a device conceived solely for the purpose 
of obtaining for himself the family possessions. The 
injured student, Karl Moor, who from his previous 
confidence in his doting and revered sire's undying love, 
— a feeling strengthened by the indulgences he so inva- 
riably experienced, — is wounded to the very quick, and, 
losing all sense of filial piety, he becomes imbued with 
a fierce hatred against the whole human race, and makes 
it his sole purpose himself to take the part of that 
neglectful Nemesis, who allowed such cruel injuries to 
pass unrevenged. In order to resuscitate the dormant 
spirit of freedom he becomes a robber chieftain, thinking 
to cure oppression with the sword. Soon, however, — but, 
alas, too late ! — after a fearful apprenticeship, he finds 
that he is attempting the impossible task of extermi- 
nating cruelty by cruel means, and banishing injustice 
by the means of unjust actions, and that he has con- 
stantly shed innocent blood in the very effort to protect 
it He would submit himself to the control of human 
law, but finds that human happiness is now with him 
impossible ; which feeling is so pathetically expressed 
in the following words : — 

@ei mit gcgrfift, SSatettanb^etbe i ((gr !ttft b(e ^rbe.) Skater* 
tanb^immet ! SBatertanb^fonne i — unb gturen unb ^ttget unb 
©tt5me unb SBotberi fepb atle, oXU mit Jerjtic^ ^egrflfti SBiefo 
!5flU(^n)eH bieSuft ))onmeinen ^eimat^debiroen ! wie ^r5mt bal« 
famifc^e ^onne au^ eud^ bem armen Stfic^tUng entgegen! 



-1- 
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2)ie gotbnen !Waien(oJre bet ^naibenjeit UUn wieber auf in bet 
@eete be« etenben — ba warfl bu fo glucfUc^, warfl fo ganj, fo 
tt)olfento^ Jeiter— unb nun — ba tiegen bie 2:rfimmer beiner ^nt* 
tt)firfe,* 

I cannot, refrain from here inserting the striking scene 
where Karl, in disguise, visits his betrothed, and enters 
into conversation with her, as follows: — 

MooR.--@ie ba, gnabige^ grautein? unb traurig? unb eine 
2;jrane auf blefem ©emStbe? C^matla gieibt ijm !eine Slntwort.) 
Unb tt)er ijl bet ©turftic^e, urn ben W ba^ Sluge eine^ Snget^ 
yjerfitbett ? barf auc^ i(5 biefen SJer^entic^ten.— C^t tt>iW ba^ @e» 
mdtbe betrac^)tenO 

Amalia.— 5Rein, ja, nein! 

Moor.— Qutudfa^renbO f>a ! unb t^erbient er biefe ^SergStterung? 
^>erbient er? 

Amaua.— SBenn ©ie ijn gefannt ^dtten i 

Moor.— 3(() wftrbe ijn beneibet Jaben. 

Amalia.— Slngebetet, woUen @ie fagen. O, @ie fatten ijn fo 
Heb ge^abt — e^ war fo »iet, fo x>\d in feinem Slngeitc^t— in feinen 
Slugen — im Ston feiner ©timme, ba^ 3<men gteic^ fommt — ba^ 
ic^ fo tiebe. |)ier, too ®ie ile^en, ftanb er taufenbmat, unb neben 
i^m bie, bie neben ijm ^immet nnb ^rbe i>er9af — ^ier burc^inte 
fein Slug bie um ijn prangenbe ©egenbj fie fc^ien ben grof en betoj* 
nenben Slit! ju empfinben unb ^\^ untet bem Sojlgefallen ijre^ 

• For the convenience of such of my readers as are unacquainted with 
the German language, I have translated, as literally as possible, all the 
quotations which occur throughout the lecture. 

• ACT IV. SCENE I. 
MooB. — ^Hail, thou soil of my fatherland 1 {he klsnes the earth) thou 
blessed sky of my fatherland ! Ye fields and hOls, ye streams and woods — 
blessed he you all! How delicious are the hreezes from my native moun- 
tains! — the air is like balsam to me, the poor fugitive. The golden 
maytime of my boyhood revives once more in the soul of the outcast. Oh ! 
then I was so happy, so entirely, so serenely happy; and now — there lie 
the ruins of my frustrated plans. 
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5roeifletbitbe^ ju i)eTf(^5nem— Jiet ^iett et mit ^immtifc^t 3?^ujic bie 
f)6rer bie ?fifte gefangen— Jier an biefem S5uf* ^jflftcfte et Slofen, 
unb bie Stumen ftariben getn untet bet ^iebenben gufttitt? 

MooE.— (gt ifl ni(|rt me^t? 

Amalia.— (gt fegelt ouf ungeflfimen 3?^eeten— Slmatia'^ €iebe 
fegett mit i^m — et wonbett butc^ ungeibajnte fanbigte Siiften — 
Slmatia'^ ?ieibe mac(>t ben btennenben @anb unbet ijm gtfinen 
unb bie wilben @efhau(5e btfi^n— bet iWittag fengt fein entMoSte^ 
f)au^)t, notbifc^et @(tnee fc^tumpft feine ©o^ten jufammen, ftiit* 
miWet |)agel tegnet urn feine ©c^tafe, unb Slmatien^ ?iebe tt>iegt 
i^n in ©tutmen ein — !Weete unb Setge unb f)otigonte jwift^en 
ben ?iebenben— obet bie ©eeten i>etfe^en fi* ou^ bent ftaubigtem 
^etfet unb tteffen iic^ im ^atabiefe bet €iebe— @ie ft^einen ttautig, 
^en @taf? 

Moor— 2>ie SGSotte bet Siebe ntacjen auc^ meine Siebe tebenbig^ 
Sie gtaubte mic(> tobt, unb bUeb tteu bent Siobtgegtaubten— pe 
t6tte tt)iebet, ic^ tebe, unb opfette mit bie ^tone einet ^eitigen auf. 
@ie ttjeif mic^ in SSftftcn itten unb im Slenb ^etumfc^watmen, uub 
i^te ^iz^t fliiegt butc^ Sujlen unb (gtenb mit nac^. 2luc^ jte Jeift 
Slmatia, wie fie, gnabige^ gtdutein. 

Amalia.— ffiie beneib ic^ 3^te Slmatiai 

Moor.— D, fte ijl ein ungtiitni^e^ iWabc^en ; ijte ?iebe iji fflt 
einen, bet t^etloten iff, unb witb— enjig niemaW beto^nt. 

Amalia.— iRein, jte tt)itb im |)immel beto^nt @agt man nx^i, 
e^ gebe eine beffete Sett, tt)0 bie Stautigen jt(^ fteuen unb bie 
^iebenben fic^y wiebet etfennen. 

Moor.— 3a, eine SBett, tt)0 bie ©(^teiet Jinwegfatten unb bie 
Zx^U ftc^ fc^terfUc^ tt>iebetfinbet— (5tt)ig!eit i^n^i ijt 9?ame— meine 
Slmatla ift ein ungtiirfUc^)e^ SWabcben. 

Amalia.— UngturfUc^, unb @ie tteben? 

Moor.— Ungtii(!U(5, tt>ei( fie mic^ liebt 2Bie, wenn xi^ ein 2:obt* 
fc^tdget wdte? tt)ie, mein gtautein, tt)enn 35t ©etiebtet 3^nen fut 
jeben ihtf einen SWotb anfja^ten !6nnte? SBe^e meinet 3lmaUa! 
jte ifl ein ungtt"icflic^e« iWabc^en. 

Amalia.— CftoJ aufppfenbO f>a tt)ie bin ic^ ein gtiicfttc^e^ 
!Wdbc^en! 3Wein (ginjiget iff iRac^ftta^l bet ©ott^eit; unb bie 
©ottjeit \A f)u(b unb (gtbatmen ! 9?ic^t eine gttege fount et leiben 
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fejn» — ©eine (Seete ifl fo fern t)on einem iblutigen @eban!en, aW 
fern ber ^xii(x^ »on bet ^ittetnoftt ift.* 

• ACT IV. SCENE IV. 

Earl. — ^Ah ! yon here, honourable lady ? and so sad ? and a tear (m 
this picture? {Amalia gives 1dm no answer.) And who is that happy 
one for whom the eye of snch an angel is silvered with tears? May I 
look at it ? {He tries to see the picture.) 

Amalia. — ^No — ^yes — ^no. 

Eabl {drawing hack) — ^And does he deserve snch devoted fondness? 

Au ALIA. — Oh I if yon conld bnt have known him ! 

Kabl. — I should have envied him. 

AuALiA. — ^Worshipped him, you should say. Yon would have so loved 
him ! There was so much, so much in his face — in his eyes — in the tone 
of his voice — which resembled yours, that I love so dearly. {Karl casts his 
eyes to the ground.) Here, where you stand, he stood a thousand times, and 
near him one who, by his side, could forget heaven and earth. Here his 
eyes feasted on the glorious landscape which seemed conscious of his warm, 
approving look, and to beautify herself yet more under the approbation of 
her soul's idol. Here he held the airy listeners captive with his heavenly 
music. Here he plucked roses from this bush, and the flowers died so 
willingly beneath the lover's tread. 

Eabl. — ^And does he live no more ? 

Amalia. — He is sailing upon a stormy ocean — ^Amalia's love sails with 
him. He is wandering through wild sandy deserts — ^Amalia's love covers 
the burning sand with verdure, and the wild thickets with flowers. A tropi- 
cal sun scorches his face, northern snows benumb his feet, stormy hail beats 
around his temples — ^but Amalia's love lulls him to sleep even in the tem- 
pests' roar. Oceans, mountains, and horizons separate the lovers; but 
their souls triumph over this prison-house of dust, and meet in the para- 
dise of love. But, Count, you seem sad ! 

Eabl< — ^Your words of love rekindle my love. She believed me dead, 
and remained faithful to him whom she thought no longer breathed ; she 
heard that I lived again, and sacrificed for me a saintly crown ; she knows 
that I wander through deserts, and rove in misery, yet her love follows 
me through both deserts and misery. Her name, too, like yours, is Amalia. 

Amalia. — ^How I envy your Amalia. 

Eabl. — Oh, she is an xmhappy girl! her love is for a lost one, and it can 
npver, never be rewarded. 

Amalia. — Not so ! it will be rewarded in heaven. Do they not say that 
there is a better world, where the afflicted rejoice, and where lovers are 
reunited ? 

EABL.-^Yes, a better world, where the veil is removed, and love will find 
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He discovers his aged father in the tower of an old 
castle, where he had been kept hidden by the murderous 
hands of his son Franz, only to expire heartbroken at 
the feet of his fallen Karl. Franz, by suicide, alone 
escapes from his brother's revenge. Amalia is delivered 
captive into his hands. His direful career of crime 
rendering him no fit object for the love of his betrothed 
— betrothed in those days of innocence no longer now 
to be renewed — they can be united but in death, and 
to death therefore he himself consigns her ; life is then 
with him no longer endurable — he falls by his own will, 
thinking to become re-united with his bride in heaven. 

In each instance, vice is here shown to result in crime. 
Franz, urged on by selfishness, gradually undermines the 
happiness of both father and brother. Karl, actuated 
solely by revenge, in the pursuit of that absorbing pas- 
sion tramples on all social and political order. Crime 
in each instance terminates in ruin ; remorse at having 
dissolved the natural ties of kindred leads to self-murder ; 
the misery of existence renders life insupportable. The 
result shows that in every case wickedness works its 
own destruction ; that vengeance belongeth only to 



itself making startling discoveries, — Etebnitt is its name. Hy Amalia is 
an unhappy girl. 

Ahalia. — Unhappy ! when loving you ? 

Kabl. — Unhappy becanse she loves me ! How if I should be a mur- 
derer? How, Lady Amalia, if your lover could reckon a murder for 
every kiss he has given you ? Woe to my Amalia, she is an unhappy girl ! 

Amalia {rmng joyously). — Ha, what a happy maid am I! My lover is 
a reflex of Deity, and Deity is grace and mercy ! He could not see 
suffering, even in a fly. His soul is as far exalted above a blood-stained 
thought, as the north is from the south. 
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the Lord, and will inevitably consume those who usurp 
its functions. The moral proves the utter fruitlessness 
of design when unaided by the soothing influence of 
human affection. 

Already in this early drama we find a suflBcient proof 
of Schiller's great talent for tragedy. Although, as T 
have already mentioned, the design is rather gross, the 
materials uncouth, and the language forced, one cannot 
but entertain a favourable impression of the vivid action 
and the constant outburst of feelings so essentially true 
to nature. 

*' We are alternately shocked and inspired," says Mr. 
Carlyle; " there is a perpetual conflict between our under- 
standing and our feelings ; yet the latter, on the whole, 
come off victorious. The Bobbers is a tragedy that 
will long find readers to astonish, and, with all its faults, 
to move. It stands, in our imagination, like some ancient 
rugged pile of a barbarous age; irregular, fantastic, use- 
less; but grand in its height, massiveness, and black 
frowning strength. It will long remain a singular monu- 
ment of the early genius and early fortunes of the author." 
A certain gusto of execution more than redeems any 
poverty of conception; and making every allowance 
for all exaggerations and enormities, there is still a depth 
of sentiment which cannot fail to strike a sympathetic 
chord in the breast of every reader. Indeed, the fact 
of " The Robbers" having been received with such un- 
bounded applause must be partly attributed to this cause, 
and to the innate spirit of truth which is breathed 
throughout. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE ROBBERS, 

The constant thraldom to which Schiller was subjected 
was now increased by the jealous distrust of the Duke 
and his officers. The former had neither the talent to 
appreciate the beauties in The Robbers, nor the sense 
to detect and make allowances for the exuberant spirit 
and fire of ardent youth. Schiller privately visited 
Mannheim to see its first performance, and earnestly 
pressed the director of the theatre there to take him 
into his service, and thus rescue him from the hands of 
his oppressor. The following extracts are taken from 
his correspondence with this gentleman, Wolfgang von 
Dalberg. 

" And yet I am almost forced to repent the happiest journey 

of my life No one can be more unhappy than myself. I 

suflBciently feel my had condition ; perhaps, also, I sufl&oiently 
feel that I merit a better In either point of view I see hut 

one prospect of relief To you I look for the happiness of my 

life. Now I am little or nothing, nor shall I ever become 
anything in this arctic zone of taste, unless more blissful stars 

and a Grecian climate warm me Into genuine poetry Gould 

you look into the interior of my soul, and behold the feelings 
by which I am actuated; could I but paint in true colours how 
my spirit rebels against the grievances of my condition, you 
would not, I am sure you would not, one hour delay the aid 
which an application from you to the Duke will procure me." 

His troubles were only just beginning ; six weeks 
later he writes : — 

" Your Excellency will be surprised to hear that in conse- 
quence of my last journey to you I have been under arrest for a 
fortnight If I am not so fortunate as to be with you within 
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a month or two, all hope of my ever being there will be at an 
end. Ere then I shall be forced to take a step which will pre- 
clude the possibility of my staying at Mannheim." " I must 

hurry from here ; in the end they might find me a chamber in 
the Hohenasperg." 

Dalberg s interest was as yet unavailing, and Schiller's 
interview with the Duke produced no satisfactory result. 
That prince commanded the young surgeon to give all bis 
energies to medicine, and to write nothing without sub- 
mitting it to his insp€ctio7i and literary sujjervision. The 
following extract will show the spirit in which Schiller 
received this condescending offer of royal tutorship : — 

" I have long reckoned my minority to be ended with respect 
to those matters concerning which they wish to put my spirit 
under tutelage. My satisfaction is that one can cast away 
such clumsy manacles : me, at least, they shall not fetter." 

The decisive step was at last taken. Goaded to 
desperation, he seized the opportunity of the arrival of 
a foreign prince at Stuttgard, to fly secretly from the 
city, "empty in purse and empty in hope." It was 
only through the generous aid afforded him by Dalberg 
that he was able to live, under an assumed name, in 
Franconia, until he was hospitably received beneath the 
roof of the Frau von WoUzogen (the mother of a former 
college companion), who resided at Bauerbach, near 
Meiningen. Each change of circumstances only added 
to the comprehensive activity of his mind, which 
precluded any vain lament over his misfortunes, of 
which he truly says, 

*' I know that they do not disgrace me." 
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Endless were the varieties of criticism bestowed on his 
first drama, an unfounded report even becoming current 
that numberless young noblemen had, by its influence, 
been seduced to brigandage — an exaggeration worthy 
of the play itself. In after years he allowed that only 
boyish enthusiasm could atone for the impossibilities 
and bombast so apparent throughout. He says — 

" To escape from trammels which were a torment to me, my 
heart fled to an ideal world ; but, unacquainted with the real 
one, from which I was separated by iron bars, ignorant of man- 
kind, and unintroduced to the softer sex, my pencil necessarily 
missed the middle course between angel and devil, and could 

produce but moral monsters Its fault is in presuming to 

delineate men two years before I had known one." 

Once settled at Bauerbach, and surrounded by kind 
and sympathising friends, Schiller soon became more 
contented with the world, and in a few months produced 

in which we still find an individual striving against the 
world, but in a far more confined sphere. While in 
"The Robbers" the contest is against the generally 
received opinions of mankind, in " Fiesco " the struggle 
after ideal liberty is only against a single state. A gang 
of robbers formed the materials for the former — the 
tumult of a revolution supplies a plot for the latter. 

Andreas Doria, the first nobleman in the aristocratic 
republic of Genoa, the founder of her greatness, having 
attempted to secure the crown for his nephew, the pro- 
fligate, cruel, and vindictive Gianettino, — a wretch who 
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even repaid his uncle's kindness with the basest ingrati- 
tude, — Fiesco, renowned throughout the whole republic 
for his virtues and energy, and whose ancestors had twice 
swayed the sceptre, resolves to rid Genoa of the tyrant, 
and to abolish the supremacy of his family. 

He is aided by all the republican party, and their chief, 
Verrina, warmly espouses the popular cause, harmonising 
entirely with Fiesco, until he discovers that that liberator 
of Genoa, carried away from his original purpose by the 
inordinate desire of honour, himself aims at the supreme 
power. Jealous rage at this discovery banishes all 
warmer feelings; Verrina casts his former friend head- 
long into the sea, recognising in Doria the man whose 
dictatorship is best suited for the state. While Fiesco's 
plot was ripening in all secrecy, Leonora, his high- 
minded bride, thus beautifully expresses her presenti- 
ment of its snccess — 

Leonore (begeillerO.— Unb nun mein i^n ya nennen! t)er* 
wegne^, entfe^Ut^e^ ©tftcf! !Wein ©enua'^ grfiften !Wann, {mi 
SlnmutW bet ^>otIenbet fprong au^ tern fKeifet ber unerfc(>5pfl[ic(>ett 
^finPterin, otte ©rSfen feine^ ©efc^tec^t^ im lieMit^ften ©c^metje 
»erbanb. f)6ret, !Wab(^en! ^ann ic^'^ bo* nun nic^t me^t »er* 
.(^tt)eigen! f)5ret, !Wab(^en, i^ t>ettraue eu(5 ^ixo<k^ (Q^beimnlf* 
t>ott3, einen ©ebanfen : aU \6) am SlUar ftanb, neben gie^co, 
feine |)anb in meine ^tU^i, Jatte ic^ ben ©ebanfen, ben ^u benfen 
bent SBeibe t>erboten ijl: biefet gie^co, beffen f)anb jlej^t in bet 
beinigentiegt; bein gie^co— abet ititt! baf fein !Wan un^ betaufc^e 
tt)ie Joc^ ton wU mi bent Slbfatt feinet SBortrefFU4)f eit brufteu — 
biefet bein gie^co — 2Be^ euc^, wenn ba^ ©effi^t euc^ nic^t ^o^et 
witft!— tt)itb un^ @enua bon feinen Sptannen etl5fen.* 

• ACT I. SCENE I. 
Leonora {with enthtisiasm). — What an unutterable, ecstatic delight to 
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This charming counterpart of Amalia becomes entan- 
gled in her husband's fate. She cannot restrain herself 
from mixing in the rebellious crowd, assumes the hat 
and mantle of the murdered Gianettino, and is slain by 
her husband, who mistakes her for that tyrant. This sad 
scene is depicted with amazing energy — there is some- 
thing overpowering in such misery and despair accom- 
panying file realisation of fondest hopes. 

Fiesco falls into the same error as Karl Moor, for, as 
the one wrongs those whom he wishes to relieve, so the 
other, in subduing despotism, himself resolves to become 
despotic. Therefore no success attends him. Doria 
remains in power, but not without suflFering a just retri- 
bution for his selfish ambition, in the loss of the nephew 
on whose behalf he so vainly schemed. 

Schiller has, in a great measure, avoided exaggeration 
in this play, the materials for which are drawn from the 
archives of history. We find in the works of Shak- 
speare, and other great dramatists, that historical cha- 
racters are invariably more true to nature than those 
which are merely the offspring of the poet*s own excited 
imagination. Here he takes the first step in that 
path which tended so much to the glory of his future 

call him mine I mine ! — the pride of Genoa mine ! — ^he, the rarest product 
from the hand of that ezhaustless artist, Nature — a charming, complete 
nnion, combining all perfections of his sex. Hark! maidens, I can no 
longer conceal it {mysteriovsly) ; I confide to you a thought. When I stood 
before the altar, Fiesco by my side, his hand in mine, a thought, too daring 
for a womanf took possession of my mind. " This Fiesco, whose hand is 
now in mine — my own Fiesco" — let no one hear us boast of his pre- 
eminence — " my own Fiesco*' — Oh! that you could but share my feelings 
— " wiU rescue Genoa from her tyrants,** 
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career: in recounting the great deeds of history he excites 
posterity with the desire of emulating the virtues of their 
ancestry. But history furnishes nothing to the poet 
without demanding a large tribute of talent in return. 
The picturing of a single prominent character is doubt- 
less rendered more easy, but the greatest difficulty is 
experienced in grouping the minor personages round 
that centre. The delineations in " Fiesco " are a re- 
markable improvement on those in " The Robbers," but 
this concentration is here not yet so well accomplished 
as in his other dramatic writings. There can be little 
doubt but that he well knew and availed himself of the 
stormy night in King Lear, but he does not seem to have 
yet met with the lovely scenes in Romeo and Juliet. 

The historical catastrophe is altered to suit Schiller s 
purpose, but its effect is truly solemn. " The midnight 
silence of the sleeping city, interrupted only by the 
distant sounds of watchmen, by the low hoarse murmur 
of the sea, or the stealthy footsteps or disguised voice 
of Fiesco, is conveyed to our imagination by a few 
brief touches. At length the gun is fired, and the wild 
uproar which ensues is no less strikingly exhibited." 

In his third drama, 

IHot antr H^^Minn, 

which was produced within a year, Schiller again had 
recourse to ideal conception in preference to historical 
fact, but, when compared with ** The Robbers," we find 
in its tragical development a steady improvement; it is 
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not, like it, based entirely on fictitious ground, for 
" Kabale and Liebe " is a true picture of domestic life, 
as exemplified in two families. 

Major Ferdinand, the son of noble parents in a minor 
German state, is enamoured of the beautiful Louisa, a 
citizen's daughter — notwithstanding his father's especial 
desire that he should be united to the Lady Milford, a 
lady of old English descent, who has fallen a victim to 
the arts of the reigning prince, but is, nevertheless, of 
a most exalted character. Ferdinand is much attracted 
by the high-minded woman of his fathers choice, whose 
magnanimity and heroism are so analogous to his own 
noble nature; but still, Louisa's image is too fondly 
impressed upon his heart to be suppl&nted by another's. 
The father, careless of the means taken to secure his 
end, makes his son jealous of the unfortunate Louisa, 
who, to save her father s life, is forced to assist in her 
own ruin, and Ferdinand now suspects his betrothed 
with the same intensity as he formerly trusted her. 
Entangled and blinded by his enemies* cunning, he, 
Samson-like, hurls down to destruction both himself, his 
father, and his betrothed. 

In " Kabale and Liebe" the contrast is strikingly exhi- 
bited between the vice and frivolity of court life at that 
period, and the comparatively virtuous condition of the 
oppressed and despised order of citizens. This life-like 
picture of a state of things where the privileged dare 
everything, and the masses of the people must constantly 
endure every species of insult at the hands of the few, 
produced a marked impression upon the political world ; 
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nobility of mind was justly pronounced preferable to 
nobility of birth; and this feeling rapidly gained ground 
in all orders of society. — We likewise find in the 
drama a powerful contest between love and honour. 
Each rank in society is prompted by innate pride to 
preserve its own integrity and identity, and to avoid 
intercourse with the others. Even when un actuated 
by aversion, the several orders are kept distinct by a 
sense of honour ; and if affection should overstep this 
barrier, still rank becomes a sad hindrance to love, 
which it cannot, however, subdue. This struggle be- 
tween heart and rank is brought prominently for- 
ward in "Plot and Passion," for the usages of society 
prevent the union of those two loving hearts, despite 
the deep, pure, and ardent affection by which they 
both were actuated. This is indeed the very acme of 
tragedy. 

The principal charm of this, for a long time one of 
Germany's most favoured dramas, lies in the delineation 
^f the characters of Ferdinand and Louisa. Few pas- 
sages are more charming, although very melancholy, 
than that where Ferdinand, doubting Louisa's virtue, 
administers to her and to himself the poisoned bowl. 
A grand but dark solemnity is expressed in his despair, 
for, although apparently overwhelmed, he is still im- 
pregnable. It also rivals its predecessors in striking 
beauty of diction and description. 

Before proceeding to the second period of Schiller's 
life, I must offer a few remarks upon the poems which 
had, up to this time, issued from his pen. In his 
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we find a somewhat similar spirit to that contained in 
the youthful productions of Lord Byron. Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton, their talented translator, eays 
that in them *^ lies the life and beats the heart of 
Schiller. They conduct us through the various stages 
of his spiritual education, and indicate each step in the 
progress. In this division, effect is no less discernible 
than power; both in language and thought there is a 
struggle at something not yet achieved, and not, perhaps, 
even yet definite and distinct to the poet himself. Here 
may be traced, (though softened by the charms of genius, 
which softens all things,) the splendid errors that belong 
to a passionate youth, and that gave such distorted 
grandeur to the giant melodrame of 'The Robbers.' 
But here are to be traced also, and in far clearer charac- 
ters, the man's strong heart, essentially human in its 
sympathies — the thoughtful and earnest intellect, giving 
ample promise of all it was destined to receive." Many 
of the early poems are very obscure in their meaning 
and, in some instances, not a little extravagant, but 
never affectedly so. The sonnets to Laura, his early 
love, are very exquisite, and bear comparison with the 
finest stanzas of Byron. The " Infanticide " is much and 
justly esteemed, and depicts a complete drama in a few 
lines. We here see the dawn of Schiller's mighty 
power in discriminating the actor from the act. We 
hate the crime whilst compassionating the unfortunate 
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criminal. We pity ODd stand in awe of the doer — we 
detest the deed. I subjoin two of the most striking 
verses : — 

Unb bad ^inbtein— in ber SKuttet @(i^o?e 

^ag e« ba in ffiget, gotbcnet 3iuV/ 
3n bem SReij bet jiungen SWorgenrofe 

8a(i^te mit bet Jotbe ^teine ju — 
2:5btti(i^tieMi(i^ fprac^ aud atten ditgen 

@ein geUebted tjcute^ S5i(b mic^ an, 
!J)en beflommen SWuttetbufen wicgen 

8iebc unb— 35erjtt)eiffung^ajn. 

©ejt ! ba tag'^ entfcett ju meinen gugen, 

StrxM Jinjlartenb, mit »et»otmem @inn 
©aj x^ feine^ Slute^ @tr5me ffief en, 

Unb mein 8eben flof mit ijm bajin ; — 
©(i^recftic^ poc^t f(i>cn be^ ©etitj^te^ ?3ote, 

@(5re(!ti(5et mein ^erj ! 
greubig eit' i(5 in bem fatten Zt 

5lufjuI6f(i^ett meinen gtammenftj^merj. 

* The following translation of these stanzas is by finlwer ; — 

And there the Babe ! there, on the mother's bosom, 

Lnll'd in its sweet and golden rest it lay; 
Fresh in life's morning as a rosy blossom, 

It smiled, poor harmless one, my tears away. 
Deathlike yet lovely, every feature spealdng 

In snch dear calm and beauty to my sadness. 
And my heart cradled, — cradled stUl, in breaking, 

The Boft'ning love and the despairing madness. 



Lifeless — how lifeless ! — see, oh see, before me 

It lies cold— stiff! — O God!— and with that blood 
I feel, as swoops the dizzy darkness o'er me, 

Mine own life mingled — ebbing in the flood. 

Fire, quench thy tortures in the icy grave! 
Hark, at the door they knock — more loud within me— 

More awftd still — its sound the dread heart gave ! 
Gladly I welcome the cold arms that win me. — 
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We now come to that period in Schiller's life when 
he was enabled to carry into execution his long che- 
rished scheme of devoting all his time and energies to 
literature. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

(1783-1787.) 
REMOVAL TO MANNHEIM. 

The success of these three dramas obtained for 
Schiller the long coveted post of poet to the theatre at 
Mannheim, where he settled in 1783. His suspicious 
fear and distrust of the Government at Stuttgard was 
soon quieted by his being recognised as a subject of 
the Elector Palatine. To the world of letters he now 
resolved exclusively to devote himself. He writes— 

*' All my ties are broken. The public is now my all ; my 
study, my sovereign, my confidant. To it alone will I listen. 
To this and no other tribunal will I submit myself. The public 
I alone dread and reverence. Something powerfully forces upon 
me the resolve to bear no other fetters than those imposed by the 
world ; to appeal to no other throne than the soul of man.'* 

This was a period of transition, both mental and cor- 
poreal; for, after his removal to Mannheim, we find 
a great change in Schiller's taste and heart. He 
had now passed through that ordeal which almost 
invariably awaits dawning genius — an era of doubt and 
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self-conflict, of gloom and self-torture. This trial was 
peculiarly severe to one of Schiller's warm and impas- 
sioned temperament; the victory once won, the reaction 
was proportionally grand and decisive. Duty now no 
longer wars with his inclination ; both lead him in the 
same path, and urge him on to obtain his true height and 
destination. Now, for the first time, he sees he has to 
obey no dictates but his own; and this freedom from 
control produced in him a great activity — an activity which 
realised many long-cherished schemes. Biography fur- 
nishes us with, alas ! too many instances of noble souls 
who have perished in their attempts to live by literature, 
and Schiller seems to have been truly thankful for his 
delivery from a condition which had proved fatal to 
so many kindred spirits. He had, however, to thank 
energy rather than chance for this happy change. Many 
literary failures are attributable to want of perseverance, 
concentration, and resolution ; but as Schiller possessed 
all these qualities in no ordinary degree, he enjoyed a 
better fate. We find a firm steadiness of purpose 
throughout all his writings. 

At Mannheim Schiller diligently studied the leading 
French and English dramatists, and, besides his other 
duties, translated Shakspeare's ^^ Macbeth," and some 
French plays, for the theatre. In 1785 he published 
the first number of the Rheinische Thalia, a periodical 
which^ he continued, with little interruption, for nine 
years. It was chiefly devoted to the discussion and 
improvement of dramatic literature, but in it also 
appeared his 
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iPtilojSotiliical Setter?* 

which are written with more power than originality. 
Any discussion on Schiller's philosophy ought more 
properly to he introduced in the third period of his life, 
when, at Jena, he was elaborately studying Kant ; but as 
his essays upon that subject are of far too abstruse a 
nature to admit of criticism here, I must content myself 
with a few words upon his general opinions. 

The study of Schiller cannot but lead to the convic- 
tion that his was an essentially religious mind, notwith- 
standing that his creed at that early period of his life 
was a sort of mystical deism. The Supernaturalists and 
Spinozists were then carrying on an active war of 
opinions, and, after refuting both their theories, he 
adopted a creed of his own, in which faith and reason 
embrace. That creed was — " The universe is a thought 
of God's." His doubts and scepticism resulted, doubtless, 
as happens in too many other instances, from his keen 
sympathy with undeserved suflfering, a fierce resentment 
against triumphant wickedness, and a consequent gloomy 
conflict and sad inquiry into a system where such anoma- 
lies were permitted. But such an inquisitive spirit as 
his was not contented wUh doubts ; religion was with 
him a fearful but all-important mystery, which held con- 
tinued possession of his thoughts. His early inquiries 
were attended With but small success, but still a happy 
change for the better is observable about this time. He 
has not furnished us with an account of his after pro- 
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gress, but there cannot be a doubt that he was entirely 
orthodox — his mind is too apparent in his works to 
admit of a contrary suspicion. An impulsive and ardent 
genius has mostly to struggle long and earnestly in order 
to free itself from the harassing uncertainties and awful 
darkness overhanging the fate of man ; but a few objec- 
tionable passages, written while that struggle was going 
on, cannot be regarded as proofs of infidelity. Schiller 
invariably exalts ideal belief above real wisdom ; faith 
above worldly intellect; emotion above the stem realities 
of life. The hatred of all restraint, evidenced in The 
Robbers, is calmed down in his later poems and dramas 
to a serene and respectful toleration for received opinions 
and sanctioned customs. He himself says '^ that the 
sun reflects itself not on the stormy ocean, but on the 
placid, glassy stream" — so his real sentiments must be 
looked for in his mature, not in his early works. 

In the first number of the Thalia were inserted the 
first three acts of Don Carlos^ which procured for Schiller 
the title of " Counsellor" to the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
and numberless gratifying testimonials. Some of the 
most flattering of these were from Leipzic, whither he 
shortly removed, resolving to renounce housekeeping and 
solitude. He was contemplating marriage, but the 
Laura whom he was leaving was not destined to be his 
bride. Within a few months he settled at Dresden, 
where he had many true firiends — amongst others, 
Korner, with whose father he resided.* Here was com- 
pleted and published, in 1 786, 
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Bon Carloielt 

His altered sentiments may be clearly traced in this 
drama — sentiments still coloured throughout with the 
poetical melancholy of a youth on the verge of man- 
hood, yet mingled with a touching and overwhelming 
pathos, calculated to soften every heart. Schiller 
obtained thousands of warm admirers by this tragedy, 
which still kept increasing in popularity, even after it 
was followed by far finer specimens of his writings. 

In Tlie Rollers the hero is hurried blindly from 
crime to crime ; in Fiesco, republicanism leads to 
rapine and murder ; in Kalale and Liele are depicted 
the horrors of court life ; but in Don Carlos we find 
the magnanimous philanthropy of a Citizen of the 
World, side by side with the senseless rule of a despotic 
sovereign. The monarch is likewise contrasted with his 
son, Don Carlos, the hereditary prince of Spain, who is 
inspired already when at school with an ideal of civil and 
religious liberty. This early endowed and beautifully 
organised soul, joined to the riches of a most benevolent 
heart, enthusiastic in the pursuit of all that is noble 
and sublime, — this royal mind, imbued with delicacy, 
courage, and magnanimity, is, nevertheless, sadly defi- 
cient in that worldly wisdom, so indispensable to such 
an exalted position. Tn the characters of Philip 
and his son is reflected, as from a mirror, the 
political schism which shook to its foundations the 
Spanish dominion ; and in order the more clearly 
dramatically to illustrate this dissension Schiller has 
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founded it upon a family dispute. Elizabeth of 
Valois, betrothed to Don Carlos, but united to his 
father, is still beloved by the former ; and his aflfection 
is innocently requited. The Marquis of Posa, a 
Maltese, who from long travel and intimate study has 
gained a clear insight into mankind, and foresees the 
sanguinary issue of the disputes in the Netherlands, 
resolves to assist that movement to the utmost, and 
obtains the cooperation in the first instance of the Infant 
and his mother, both friends of liberty. A wonderful 
accident, which is at once turned to his own purposes by 
the Marquis, seems to offer him a favourable opportunity 
of furthering his schemes. As is often the case, extremes 
meet. He is introduced to Philip, and the bigoted, all- 
powerful, and relentless king, unused to hear the word 
liberty breathed in his presence, is struck with admiration at 
the warm enthusiast, loads him with honours, and gives 
him an unlimited power in the royal palace. But when his 
plans seem ripe for execution, they are suddenly deserted, 
in order to save his beloved Carlos, who is threa- 
tened with his father's jealous revenge. He resolves to 
sacrifice his own life in order to preserve that of his 
friend — allows his schemes to become known to Philip, 
by whom he is assassinated. Posa previously commits 
the realisation of his hopes to Carlos, and supplicates 
the Queen to use her influence to the same end, and to 
urge the Prince to fulfil that mission. The parting 
interview is beautifully pourtrayed. Posa says — 



^ie Sa^t mac ^mVi unb f4^tecfU(^. 
(giner war »ettoren, 
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Unb ic^ Witt bicfct (Sine feine, 

(St mact^e bad SraumMlb toa^r, 

!Dad ffi^ne 2;raumbUb eined neuen ©taated, 

J)eT greunbf(^ft g5ttti(i^e ©ebuxt* 

3i^ ^enfii^enfitftc! auf feine @eele tege, 

(Suro^ ^et^ttdnif teift in meinent gtofen gteunbe 



3e^t jlcrb' itj^ berujigt,— mcine 
Arbeit ijl getjan.* 

In a subsequent interview with his mother, Don Carlos 
promises to create a paradise of liberty in the Nether- 
lands, over the ashes of his friend; but his promises 
were in vain — he too falls, beneath the iron sway of the 
Inquisition. The son is delivered up for execution by 
the father. At the close of that very meeting the vision 
was cruelly dispelled, but not until it had been so vividly 
dreamt as almost to have become realised. 

The full power of the mighty Charles V. had not 
succeeded in subduing the first struggle for freedom of 

• ACT IV. SCENE XXI. 

Marquis. — The choice was prompt and fearfiil ; 
One of ns mnst die. 
And I must be that one. 



Oh ! may he realise my vision, 

The hold dream of a new — a perfect state, 

A divine offspring of our friendship. 

Upon his soul I cast the happioess of man, 
In him most Europe's fortone ripen. 

Content I die, — my 
V7ork is done. 
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on account of that one flaw in so beautiful a system \ 
blackened, however, by a cloud with a silver lining, 
soon to dawn in fresh and successful exertions. We 
accompany our hero on his bright but narrow path 
along a fearful precipice, down which we momentarily 
expect his headlong fall. We cannot, however, but 
breathlessly hope even against hope, until the dreadful 
moment has at last arrived. We mark his failing 
courage and tottering steps, his dream-like imagination, 
but little calculated for so perilous an enterprise — and 
we cannot but foresee the sad and inevitable event. The 
noblest feelings of our nature are excited on his behalf, 
warmer and warmer becomes our sympathy, until its 
object sinks to rise no more. 

My space compels me to forego any criticism upon 
the other characters, all of whom are so charmingly 
delineated as to give to this drama the undoubted 
stamp of transcendant genius. I allude briefly to 
the Queen only. How beautifully has Schiller pour- 
trayed her! her every thought pure and holy! soft 
and feminine ! her every action accompanied by dig- 
nity and reliance upon her own integrity — so young, 
so sad, so beautiful ! We cannot but revere and love 
her. 

The only fault we can discern in Don Carlos is a 
slight confusion at the termination, and a want of 
unity. This is attributed by Schiller to the difierent 
parts having been completed at long intervals. • Genu- 
ine passion teems throughout this the most dramatic 
of his plays, which is truly noble in thought and heroic 
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in character. Its sitaations are as striking as they are 
complicated. 

Notwithstanding the unparalleled success of this pro- 
duction, its author seems, at this period of liis life, to 
have been very unsettled in his plans. The drama daily 
held a less important place in his estimation. In it he 
had already obtained eminence, if not supremacy. 
Poetry was not calculated to engross all his energies. 
Many schemes were planned and successively aban- 
doned — amongst others the composition of a novel 
called 

two volumes of which, however, were published. The 
idea seems to have been aroused by a certain Parisian 
magician, who was at that time astonishing the Continent 
with his quackery. An amiable, weak-minded prince is 
secured to the Romish Church by a series of clever plots 
and tricks ; a very tolerable knowledge of experimental 
philosophy being shown in the development of the latter^ 
I cannot refrain from here giving the reader a short 
extract from a letter which Schiller penned about this 
time to his friend Schwann, which furnishes us with a 
very clear insight into his feelings. He says : — 

" I have now been in Weimar for nearly nine months, having 
at last accomplished the journey after finishing my Carlos, 
Honestly speaking, I cannot but say that I am escceedingiy con- 
tented with the place; my reasons are obvious. The utmost 
political tranquillity and freedom, well disposed people, social 
intercourse but little restrained, a select circle of interesting per- 
sons and thinking heads, respect for literary diligence, added to 
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the economy to me of such a town as Weimar — why should I not 
be satisfied ? With Wieland I am pretty intimate, and to him I 
must attribute no small portion of my present happiness ; for I 
like him, and believe that he likes me in return. My intercourse 
with Herder is more limited, though I value him highly as a 
writer and as a man. This results solely from capricious chance, 
for happy omens attended the opening of our acquaintance. 

Neither have I time to act according to my likings Gothe is 

still only expected from Italy." 

I will stop here in order to say a few words on Schiller's 

ACQDAINTANCE WITH GOTHE, 

which forms a most pleasing episode in his history. On 
the return of the latter from Rome the long anticipated 
meeting took place — a meeting of the romantic with the 
sublime. Of it Schiller says : — 

** On the whole, a personal meeting has not diminished the 
idea, great as it was, which I had previously formed of Gothe ; but 
I doubt whether we shall ever be in close communication. Much 
which is interesting to me has had its day with him. His nature 
is differently constructed from mine, even in its foundation ; his 
world is not my world ; our conceptions of the same things differ 
entirely. No firm, substantial intimacy can result from such a 
combination. Time will try." 

How natural this, in a comparative novice, when speak- 
ing of a literary star who had long ranked as a constella- 
tion ! How probable that the result would fail to verify 
his prediction. We find, however, that the matured and 
sobered Gothe at first laboured under the same impression. 
He avoided Schiller, in consequence of his objections to 
the plan of The Robbers, resisted the efforts of mutual 
friends, and was confirmed in his decision on the appear- 
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ance of Carlos, Union was not to be dreamt of, but by 
degrees each found that an alliance wa? possible and 
desirable — characters bearing but little resemblance to 
each other are often found most capable of a lasting 
friendship. Once concluded, it remained unbroken, and 
produced much benefit to both. How delightful it must 
have been to see the gifted and admired author of 
Faust drawing out the excellencies of his no less gifted 
and no less admired, but retiring friend. Their minds 
were too great for rivalry. Gothe did his utmost to for- 
ward Schiller s plans, and their friendship grew warmer and 
warmer, until death put an end to it. By Gothe's side, 
there commenced for Schiller a new, a more radiant 
youth. 

In 1788 appeared the first volume of the 

itebolt of the SetherlantijS, 

which, had it been finished, would undoubtedly rank as 
the greatest historical work which Germany has ever pro- 
duced. Tt gave ample scope for Schiller's versatile genius, 
and did much to form and settle the language of his native 
country. I shall speak of his historical style hereafter, 
and content myself at present with translating one short 
extract, describing the passage of Alba's army to the 
Netherlands : — 

" The army crossed the Alps of Savoy by regular stages, com^ 
pleting the dangerous passage on the fourteenth day. A French 
army of observation accompanied it side by side, along the fron- 
tiers of Dauphine and the course of the Bhone, and the allied 
Genevese army followed it on the right, being passed at a distance 
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holy enthusiasm with which he vindicated the acknow- 
ledged rights and the insulted dignity of man, more 
frequently and victoriously than any before him, make his 
name illustrious, not only among the poets, but among 
the noblest sages and heroes, who are dear to mankind." 

The poems in this transitory period of his career are 
few in number, but remarkable for their beauty. They 
are evidently the production of a mind ovei-flowing with 
bold and grand conceptions. We find them at once more 
vigorous and more real ; for, no longer carried away by 
the ardent excitement of youth, Schiller now devoted more 
time to contemplation and the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the world. 

In The Conflict and Resignation are presented a sad 
view of the struggles after truth in a noble and virtuous 
soul. I have already spoken sufiSciently of Schiller's 
reHgious character to guard the reader against miscon- 
struing those passages in the Gods of Greece, which 
might appear as a defence of paganism. No one, after 
reading the subjoined stanzas from the " Hymn to Joy," 
would persevere in such an opinion. 

greube Jeijt bie ftarfe geber 

3tt bet ewigen SRatut. 
gteube, gteube tteiH bie Slaber 

3n bet groSen Seltenu^. 
Slumen (ocft fte aud ben ^eimen, 

@onnen aud bent girmament, 
©pj&ren rotit jte in ben Slaumen; 

X)ie be^ @e(et^ 9{o(t ni(^t fennt. 

%vA bet aBoJrJeit geuetfpieget 
%h^\i fie ben gotf(^et an. 
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3u ben Stugenb jleltem f)fi9et 

^zM fie be^ 5Dutber^ 53ajn. 
2luf be^ @(auben^ Sonnenberge 

©iejt man i^re gajnen wejn, 
©utc^ ben SJif gefprengtet @5tge 

@ie im S^Jot bet ^n^et Mn. 

geflen 5Wut^ in Wwerem ?eiben, 

|)utfe, tt)o bie Unfc^utb weint, 
^tt)igfeit gefcj^ornen (Eiben, 

SBa^r^eit gegen greunb unb geinb, 
iWannerftotj »ot ^Snig^t^ronen — 

53rfibet, g&ft' e^ @ut unb 53tut- 
©em 5Serbienfle feine kronen, 

Untetgang bet ?figenbtut!* 

Bulwer has thus translated these beautiftd lines :- 

Joy is the mainspring in the whole 

Of endless Nature's calm rotation ; 
Joy moves the dazzling wheels that roll 

In the great Timepiece of Creation ; 
Joy breathes on buds, and flowers they are ; 

Joy beckons — suns come forth from heaven ; 
Joy rolls the spheres in realms afar, 

Ne'er to thy glass, dim Wisdom, given ! 
Joy from Truth's pure and lambent fires, 

Smiles out upon the ardent seeker ; 
Joy lends to Virtue Man's desires. 

And cheers as Suffering's step grows weaker. 
High from the sunny slopes of Faith 

The gales her waving banners buoy ; 
And through the shatter'd vaults of Death, 

Lo, 'mid the choral Angels — Joy. 

Firm mind to bear what Fate bestows ; 

Comfort to tears in sinless eyes ; 
Faith kept alive with Friends and Foes ; 

Man's Oath eternal as the skies ; 
Manhood — the thrones of Kings to girth, 

At whatsoever cost the prize ; 
Success to Merit's honest worth ; 

Perdition to the Brood of Lies ! 
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The origin of the matchless ode from which the above 
verses are quoted invests it with an additional charm. 
Schiller was the means of rescuing a poor half-starved 
student from self-destruction, and of raising a subscription 
which enabled him to continue his studies and obtain a 
government appointment. Elated with his success he 
penned this hymn. 

In spite of Mr. Carlyle's assertion to the contrary, the 
" Epistle to a Married Man, by a Fellow-suflferer," is 
sufiScient evidence that Schiller had a decided talent for 
original comedy, had he chosen to exercise it. Schiller 
himself thus writes on the subject : — 

" Indeed I consider myself more equal to this comedy [refer- 
ring to one which he never finished], where it approaches rather 
to a ludicrous narration of facts, than to a combination of comic 
characters and humour. But my nature is so inclined to earnest ^ 
that what has no depth cannot long interest me." 

Many of the most elaborate poems are devoted 
to tracing the progress of civilisation, and have been 
designated Culture-Historic. It is not these, how- 
ever, but his lyrics, which nearest approach perfec- 
tion; indeed the latter are like himself — truth 
beautified. 

Numerous as were Schiller's occupations about this 
time, excellence was obtained in each. We are told 
that he always completely mastered a subject in his 
own mind before he commenced committing it to paper ; 
that he wrote with wonderful rapidity, and mostly by 
night, in order to be free from all interruptions. Fond 
of solitude, he would wander for hours on the banks of 
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the Elbe ; nor did he ever lose his early predilection for 
thunderstorms and tempests. Whatever was grand in 
nature was in consonance with his restless but gigantic 
mind. 
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" I read hardly anything now but Homer ; the ancients afford 
me true enjoyment. Moreover, I require them in the highest 
degree, in order to purify my own taste, which, acted upon by 
subtlety, artificial ness, and witticism, begins to deviate from the 
path of true simplicity/* 

The home of his future wife was now his daily resort. 

He writes thence : — 

" My departure from Rudolstadt is, indeed, become a painful 
step. I have spent many blissful days there, and have established 
a very dear bond of friendflhip." 

Having returned to Weimar in November, 1788, he 
was appointed, by Gothes intercession, professor of 
history at the university of Jena. Schiller s wedding took 
place on the 20th of February, 1790, and he soon expe- 
rienced, to use his own words, that — 

"Life is quite another thing by the side of a beloved wife, 
than when forsaken and alone. I look with a glad mind around 
me; an harmonious composure pervades my existence, which is 
neither strained nor impasssioned, but peaceful and clear. I look 
to my future destiny with a cheerful heart; fate has conquered 
the difficulties for me; in a few years I shall again live in full 
enjoyment of my spirits, my very youth will be renewed — renewed 
by an inward poetic life." 

After his marriage, he lived in the closest intimacy 

with the elder Humboldt, and his friendship with Gothe 

became still more cordial, just when both had arrived at 

f their intellectual development, and 

each other's help in order to approach 

r necessarily uppermost in Schiller's 
s study he committed himself with 
He writes : — 
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"You can scarcely believe how contented I am with my new 
undertaking. The possession of so great and uncultivated a field 
has for me so many charms. With each stride 1 gain a new 
idea, and my soul expands with its sphere." 

Within a year appeared the 

91|iS(tors of tiir STiiirts 9rars(* Wtnx^ 

which indelibly stamps him as a great hi^orian. His aim 
was 80 to arrange his materials that they should, unaided 
by decoration, interest all nations — to represent remark- 
able events as important to man. However subject to 
criticism this theory might be, his performance was emi- 
nently successful ; but still I cannot but think it to excel 
in those portions written rather for Germany than for the 
world — its picturesque incidents, tinted with patriotic 
sentiment, being more interesting to the general reader 
than those portions where generalisation only produces 
confusion. The religious importance attached to the 
period which it describes increases our interest in this 
vigorous and energetic work. Wallenstein and Gustavus 
are very forcibly described, so forcibly that I cannot 
refrain from translating the passages which picture the 
latter's death in so masterly a manner : — 

"At last the dreaded morning dawned, but an impenetrable 
fog, which lay over the field, delayed the attack till noon. 
Kneeling in front of his lines, the King offered up his devotions, 
and the entire army, at the same moment, dropping on their right 
knees, burst into a moving hymn, military music accompanying 
their singing. The King then mounted his horse, clad only in a 
buff jerkin and surtout (a slight wound preventing him from 
wearing armour), and rode through the ranks, animating the 
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courage of his troops to a joyous coufidence, whioh, however, his 
owu forehodiug bosom contradicted. * God with us ! ' was the war- 
cry of the Swedes ; * Jesu Maria ! * that of the Imperialists. About 
eleven the fog began to disperse, and Wallenstein's army became 
visible. The flames of Lutzen were seen at the same moment, 
the town having been set on fire by command of the Duke, to 
prevent his being out6anked on that side. At length the charge 
was sounded, the cavalry dashed upon the enemy, and the 
infantry advanced against the trenches. 

'* In the meantime the King's i-ight wing, led by himself, had 
fallen upon the enemy's left. The first impetuous onset of the 
heavy Finland cuirassiers scattered the lightly mounted Poles 
and Groats who were stationed here, and their tumultuous flight 
spread terror and confusion amongst the rest of the cavalry. At 
this moment notice was brought the King that his infantry would 
probably be driven from the trenches they had stormed, and that 
his left, exposed to a tremendous fire from the windmills, was 
beginning to give way. With rapid decision he committed to 
Horn the task of pursuing the already routed left of the enemy, 
himself hastening, at the head of the regiment of Steinbock, to 
repair the confusion of his own. His gallant charger bore him 
with the speed of lightning over the trenches, but the squadrons 
that followed could not come on so rapidly, and none but a few 
horsemen, among whom was the Duke of Saxe Lauenberg, were 
able to keep pace with the King. He galloped right to the place 
where his infantry was most closely pressed, and while recon- 
noitring to discover an exposed point for attack, his short-sighted- 
ness unfortunately led him too close to the enemy's lines. An 
imperial Gefreyter, observing that all respectfully made room for 
the advancing horseman, immediately ordered a musketeer to fire 
on him. * Aim at him yonder,* said he, * that must be a man of 
consequence.* The soldier fired, and the King's left arm was 
shattered by the ball. At that moment the cavalry came 
hurrying up, and a confused cry of *The King bleeds!' *The 
King is wounded!' spread horror and consternation through 
their ranks. * It is nothing, follow me,* cried the King, collecting 
his whole strength ; but overcome by pain, and nearly fainting, 
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he requested the Duke of Lauenberg, in French, to lead him 
unobserved from the tumult. While the Duke turned towards the 
right, making a wide circuit to conceal the accident from the 
desponding infantry, the King received a second wound in his 
back, which took away his remaining strength. ' Brother,' said 
he, with a dying voice, * I have got enough, haste, save thyself. 
At this moment he fell from his horse, pierced by several other 
shots, and, far from his attendants, he breathed his last amid the 
plundering hands of the Croats. His charger flying without its 
rider, and bathed in blood, soon made known to the Swedes the 
fall of their King. They rush madly forward to rescue his 
remains from the hands of the enemy, and a murderous conflict 
ensues around the corpse, until his mangled remains are buried 
beneath a heap of slain. 

"The mournful tidings speedily run through the Swedish 
army, but instead of deadening the courage of these brave troops, 
they but arouse it to a new, a fierce, consuming flame. Life lessens 
in value, since the most sacred life of all is gone; death has 
lost its terrors for the lowly, since it has not spared the anointed 
head. 

"The sun was setting as the two lines closed. The strife 
grew warmer as it drew to an end, the last efforts were exerted to 
the utmost on eiiher side; skill and valour did their best to 
repair the fortune of the day. In vain! all are embued with 
superhuman strength, none conquer, none give way. The 
powers of war are exhausted on one side, only to display some 
novel, some untried masterpiece on the other. Night and 
obscurity at last put an end to the battle, long before the fury of 
either side is exhausted. The contest ceases only when 
antagonists can no longer be found. The trumpets sound; the 
armies separate as if by tacit consent, each claiming the victory. 

" But how dear a conquest, how sad a triumph ! Not till the 
fury of the battle was over can they feel the full weight of their 
loss. The shout of victory dies away in mute, gloomy despair. 
He who led them to the charge returned not with them ; he lies 
on his victorious field, miugled with the bodies of the humble 
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slain. After a long and almost fruitless search, his corpse was 
found near the great stone which, for a hundred years, had stood 
between Lutzen and the Merseberg canal, but which, from the 
memorable disaster of that day, has always borne the name of 
the stone of the Swede. Covered with wounds and blood, so as 
scarcely to be recognised, trampled beneath the horses' hoofs, 
stripped by rude hands of its ornaments and clothes, he is drawn 
from beneath a heap of dead, carried to Weissenfels, and there 
delivered to the lamentations of his troops, and the last embraces 
of his queen. The first tribute to revenge is paid ; the monarch's 
blood has been atoned with blood ; love once more resumes her 
rights, and tears of grief are shed for the man. Individual woe is 
absorbed in universal sorrow Stupefied by this overwhelming 
blow, the generals stand speechless and motionless around his 
bier, and no one trusts himself to conceive the full extent of his 
loss." 

Schiller's historic powers were not, however, limited to 
description. Oreat thoughts are apparent in every page, 
and this is the finest historical production of which 
Germany can boast ; but it would have been equalled, if 
not excelled, if its author had ever finished his Revolt of 
the Netherlands. 

Soon after its completion, Schiller was prostrated by 
a disease in the chest, from the effects of which he never 
entirely recovered. Idle he never was, for even during 
his illness he adopted with ardour the philosophy of 
Kant, which was at that time revolutionising the world of 
thought. He penned some most important and profound 
sesthetic essays, which, however, my space will not permit 
me to notice here. 

The History of the Thirty Years War suggested 
Wallenstein as a hero. For seven years he laboured upon 
this, one of his greatest productions. This vast trilogy 
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exhibits a more powerful mastery over materials than his 
other dramas, and in 

- WlalUnsntin 

we find Schiller still more free than heretofore from those 
violent emotions so conspicuous in his earlier works. 
This must be attributed to his increased study of history 
and philosophy, and, in a still greater measure, to his 
friendly intercourse with Gothe. History taught him the 
true and safe medium between reason and sentiment ; 
philosophy freed his mind from those confused impres- 
sions, so antagonistic to the intuitive clearness of thought; 
Gothe aided still more his study of mankind, and the 
separation of the real from the ideal. From this period 
tragedies issued from Schiller's pen, which have been 
truly stated as second only to Shakspeare's in vividness 
of conception and powerful execution. 

The choice of Wallenstein as material for his fifth 
drama was very happy, as it embraces a most event- 
ful period in both political and ecclesiastical history, 
abounding in startling events, warlike incidents, noble 
deeds, and conflicting ideas, and giving ample scope for 
the display of Schiller's gigantic talents. "Wallenstein" 
consists of three parts, the " Camp," the " Piccolomini," 
and the '' Generals Death ;" and in it are depicted, side 
by side, mysterious astrological converse and amusing 
camp scenes ; the wild tumult of war, and the honeyed 
accents of love; solemn, remorseless, and triumphant 
death, and youthful, ardent^ and aspiring life. 
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A cursory glance at the "Thirty Years' War" is 
necessary for the full appreciation of the narrative. 
That war was essentially one of creeds, of light against 
darkness. The new church oflFered facilities for obtain- 
ing general education, and thereby eminence and wealth ; 
expecting only, in return, that its members would avail 
themselves of that advantage for the benefit, not only of 
themselves, but also of the State. But when fame was 
acquired and riches amassed solely for self- aggrandise- 
ment, and unprompted by patriotism, their owner might, 
by these means, become dangerous to the interests of 
the state. Such was the position of Wallenstein, 
who wielded power but for the furtherance of his own 
selfish purposes — even going so far as to betray his 
master, in hopes of obtaining the Bohemian crown. His 
ambition accelerates his ruin, and opposes him at every 
turn, enveloping him in its folds, as the serpents did 
Laocoon. Wallenstein's bosom friend, the younger 
Piccolomini, becomes enamoured of his daughter, 
Thekla, for whom her father has far higher aspirations. 
Sad, indeed, is the lovers' position after the General 
declares his treasonable designs, and thus forces Max 
to become his opponent. The elder Piccolomini has 
long since embraced the Emperor's cause, and now plots 
the destruction of his former patron. Death is the only 
escape from these conflicting torments ; he can neither 
aid his father nor oppose the friend of his youth; he 
therefore ends his life in the ranks of the Swedish 
enemy — the first and fairest victim! Wallenstein is 
shocked and dismayed; resistless fate enmeshes him 
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more and more, involving in his fall all who have served 
or approached him. The drama is at an end — Death 
remains sole master of the field. 

The play is constructed as follows : — "The Camp" is a 
prelude written in humorous rhyme, showing the laxity 
of discipline and mutinous sentiments of the soldiery. 

" The Gamp " is Wallenstein ; its occupants are actu- 
ated entirely hy his will — influenced only by his wishes. 
While such is the case, he is invincible; but already 
dissension's seed is sown — the alternative put: Fer- 
dinand, or Wallenstein ? Open collision is not yet pos- 
sible, the Emperor is unable to cope with the General, but 
he has a secret ally in that general's most valued friend, 
the elder Piccolomini. 

The military spirit breathed in the first part is like- 
wise predominant in the second. Tn the " Piccolomini," 
the officers are a refined reflex of their men in "The 
Camp." The seed is ripening ; the harvest approaches. 
As long as Wallenstein was but an imperial general, all 
was union ; but the moment his selfish schemes are 
developed, a struggle is inevitable — it is only delayed 
until he declares himself a traitor. The English Colonel 
Butler is added to the list of his enemies, and appoints 
himself executioner. 

It is in the third section, " Wallenstein's Death," that 
the fatal step is taken, with all its destructive conse- 
quences. Friends disappear, soldiers mutiny, and the 
assassin's hand dispels the vision of empire. Wife, sister, 
and daughter are involved in his fall 

With especial interest we follow the steps of Wallenstein, 
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" the poetical Hamlet,'* as Carlyle designates him. His 
maxims and precepts of philosophy have been repdered 
so beautifully by Schiller, as to become almost oracular. 
The annexed extracts will afford ample illustration : — 

etnfl ifl bet SlnMirf bet Sf^oti^enbigfeit. 

9?icf;t o^ne ©c^aubetn greift be^ fWenfc^en f)anb 

3n be^ @ef4>i(!« ge^eimnift)otte Urne. 



"Ri^i ^offe, mx be^ ©ra*en^ 3a5ne fa't, 
(grfteutic^e^ ju ernten. 3^^^ Untjat 
2:r6gt i^ren eignen Slac^eengel fcjon, 
Die bofe ^offnung, unter ijrem |)erjen. 

e^ aiebt feinem 3wfatt, 

Unb wa^ un^ Minbe^ DJngefdJr nut bfinft, 

@etabe bad fleigt aud ben tiefflen Ouetten** 

Another of Schiller s finest delineations is that of the 
Countess Terzky — the proud, intriguing woman, who saw 
through Wallenstein's plans, and gave him so good an 
insight into his own designs as often to urge him on 
to action. 

The episode of Max and Thekla, although not forming 
an essential part of the drama, will always be productive 

* stem is the onlook of Necessity ; 
Not without shnddering does a human hand 
Grasp the mysterious urn of destiny. 



Who BOWS the dragon's teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous harvest. Eyery crime 
Has in its train its own avenging angel ; 
A dark misgiving gnaws the inmost heart. 

There's no such thing as chance, 
And what to us seems merely accident, 
Springs from the deepest source of destiny. 
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of the warmest emotion. Schiller has been much 
censured for allowing Thekla to disappear from the scene 
without any clue being given to her fate. In one of his 
minor poems he makes his heroine's spirit return the 
following answer to this objection : — 

f)ab' i(^ m(W befcltoifen unb t^enbet, |V 
f)ab' i(^ nic^t g^ebet unb gelebt x * |U 

How charming is her monologue on her way to Max s 
grave. How melancholy to hear her say, 

3ttt tiefeit ^u$/ n)ie et ite au(^ gefiinben, 
@^ ixi\ii mi(^ fott, i^ toeif nic^t, toxt vi^'^ nenne. 
Un»ieberfte^(i(^ fort ju feincm @tabe ! 
2)ott tt>irb mix teit^ter »erbe«, augenbUcHic^ ! 
Da^ ietjerfticfenbe Sanb be^ ©(^mcrjen^ »irb 
@i(^ Idfen— meine 3:^rdtten werben ffiefen. 
9{i(^t 9{u^e ftnbM(^, bi^ i(^ biefen ^auetn 
(Snttonnen bin— jte flfirjen auf mi(^ ein — 
gortflof enb tttxH mi(J eine bunlle !Wa(^t 
SSon banncn. 2Ba^ ift ba^ fut ein ©cfiijt ! 
©^ futten fi(^ mit atlc SHaume biefe^ ^aufe^ 
5KitbUi(^en, Jojlen ©eiilerbilbern an— 
3(^ babe feinem ^laf me^r— 3»wmet neue! 
(S^ btangt mi(^ bad entfe^U(^e @ett>imme( 
Slud biefen SBanben fort, bie ^ebenbe ! 

@ein ®ei<l i^'i, bet m\^ rnft. (5d ift bie @(^aar 

2)er 2:reuen, bie fi(^ tat^enb i^m geopfert. 

Unebtet ©aumnif ftagen fie mi($ an. 

<Sie moUten auc^ im 2:ob nic^t ))on i^m (affen 

2)er i^ted gebend gfijtet war— bad tjaten 

2)ie to^en ^ttitn, unb i(^ foKte leben ? 

— 9lein! 3tu(^ ffit mi(^ warb jener 8orbeer!ranj 

* Is not my destiny fulfilled, 
Haye I not lived and loyed ? What more ? 
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S)e¥ beine %MtXiM^xz fc^mfitft ^munben* 

SBa^ i{l ba^ ^eben o^ne ^iebe^gtana ? 

3(3J »erf' e« Jin, ba fein ©ejatt tjetft^unben. 

2)a lommt ba^ ©cjitffat— 3loJ unb latt 

%Oi^i e^ be^ grcunbc^ ^MXx^t ©eftatt 

Unb wirft ijn unter ben ^yx^^U^ feiner ^ferbe— 

©0^ ift ba^ ?oo^ be« @(J5nen auf bet (grbe ! * 

SETTLEMENT AT WEIMAR. 

It must be noticed that Schiller's later tragedies are by 
far the best adapted for the stage. This resulted from 

* To tliat deep slumber, sncli as he has found, 
It draws me on — I know not what to name it — 
Resistless does it draw me to his graye I 
There will my heart at oncQ some solace feel ! 
The heart-oppressing fetters of my sadness 
Will be loosed — my tears will flow. 
There is no rest for me till I have fled 
These walls — they fell npon me — 
Some dim power driyes me hence. 
Ha ! —What feeling's this ! 
Eyery space within this house 
Is filled with pale gaunt shapes ! 
Here is no room for me ! — still more ! — 
And more ! the hideous spectres swarm, 
And chase me from th' accursM house. 



His spirit 'tis that calls me ; 't is the troop 
Of faithful souls that sacrificed themselyes 
In yengeance for his falL And they 
Would not forsake their leader, e'en in death. 
Thus acted they : and can / liye ? 
No ! for me too that laurel garland, 
Which decked his bier, was twined ; 
What is this life without his loye ? 
I cast it from me, 't is a worthless casket. 

The King of Terror comes, and grasp'd 

And clutch'd with iron hold my friend, 

And hurl'd him 'neath the hoofs of trampling steeds ; 

Such is the lot of heroes in this world. 
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still Schiller well contrasts the young, enchanting, 
dangerous, but comparatively innocent Scot, with the 
masculine, wise, patriotic, but jealous and vindictive 
maiden Queen. The plot is too complicated for insertion 
here, suflBce it to say that Leicester is made to court 
both queens at once, and finding bis chances of becoming 
Prince Consort of England diminish, he resolves to be 
King of Scotland. To aid Mary's escape from Fotherin- 
gay, he persuades Elizabeth privately to visit her cousin, 
hoping thereby to awaken pity, and thus secure pardon. 
The crisis is given with much skill and energy, and we 
cannot but anticipate something dreadful as the result of 
the royal interview ; the one queen proud, haughty, and 
contemptuous — her injured cousin no less proud, no less 
haughty, no less contemptuous, and her forced humility 
and submissiveness speedily giving way, until she is at 
last foaming with passion. The die is cast! Marys 
fall is resolved upon — England's wounded pride can 
only be avenged by death, and the Secretary is cruelly 
made by Elizabeth the instrument of her revenge. We 
cannot but pity her when she exclaims, in her captivity — 

(gUenbc SBotfen \ 

©egler bet giifte! 

2Ber ntit eu(^ wanberte, 

SBSer mit eu(^ f(^iifte! 

©rflget mir freunbtit^ me(n SugenManb!* 

• ACT in. SCENE I. 

Ye fleeting clouds, that fly 
So swiftly throngli the air, 
Oh ! could I sail with yon ! 
Pray greet, and greet tenderly, 
The dear land of my youth. 
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The last hour has arrived, and a poetical requiem recon- 
ciles the heated* passions and deadly hatred so con- 
spicuous throughout the tragedy. In the last scene, 
there is an unequalled picture of a loving heart quitting 
all that was most dear to it here on earth : — 

2Ba^ ftagt i^t? Saturn mini ijt? greuen fotttet 

gjr eu(^ mit mix, baf meiner geiben 3iet 

S^un cnbli(^ itajt, baf meine Sanbe fotlen, 

5Wein ^erfer (xvi\^i% unb bie ftoje @eele it(^ 

2luf (Snget^fffigeln ft^wiitgt jut ew'gen grei^eit. 

©a, att i(^ in bie 5Wa(^t ber ftolgen geinbin 

©cgeben »at, UnwiirbiQe^ erbutbenb, 

2Ba^ ciner fteien, grofen ^Snigin iti(^t jiemt, 

©a war e^ 3eit urn mi(^ ju »einen ! 

— SBo^tt^atig, Jeitenb ita^et ntir ber 2:ob, 

©et ernjie greunb! 'Slii feinen fi^warjen gtftgetn 

S5ebe(ft er meine @(^ma(^. 

— 5WeM, bie teften SBiinf(^e fitt bie 3»einen 

?e9' i(^ in eute treue S5tu1l— 

@ie werben bie ®ef(^en!e meinet 2iebe, 

2Bie arm jte ftnb, batnm geting ni^t ac^ten. 

2Ba^ i^ bie 3ttme, bie Seraubte no(^ befa? 

SBSorfiber mix ttergonnt ifl, frei ju [(fatten, 

©a^ Job i(J unter eu(J ttertjeitt 

Slu(J »a^ i(J auf bem S:obe^mege ttage, 

©ejotet eu(J— Sl^ergonnet mir nod? einmal 

©er (Srbe ©lonj auf meinem Seg gum |>immei! 

^ommt atle! fommt unb em^^fangt mein le^te^ ?ebewoJ( 

3(J bin t)iet gejaffet worben, bocj ou4> »iet getiebt! 

Sebt mojt! Sebt wojt! 2ebt ewig »o5t!* 

• ACT V. SCENE XVI. 
Why these repininga ? VHiyweepye? Rather 
With me rejoice that my woe's end 
At last approaches, that my shackles fall, 
My prison opens, and my soul delighted 
Rises on seraph's wings to everlasting liberty. 
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With regard to the idea working in the drama, I need 
only remark that the two Queens represent respectively 
Protestantism and Bomanism, opposed to each other in a 
severe struggle, which is followed hy a tragic ending. 

This is hy no means one of the most successful efforts 
of his pen. The burlesque of history approaches the 
absurd ; the theme is hackneyed, the effect small. The 
conception of Elizabeth's character is very inaccurate, 
and the meeting of the two Queens at Fotheringay, how- 
ever effective and speedily, must be pronounced undigni- 
fied. These faults were amply redeemed by the appear- 
ance of 

lEfie ittatlr of ®rlran0, 

which was produced in the succeeding year (1801), and 
which is founded upon a patriotic struggle for freedom 
from foreign oppression. The English yoke, weighing at 

When sore oppressed by my proud enemy, 

And suffering tamits ignoble and unfitting 

A free and sov'reign Queen ; that was the time 

To weep for me. An earnest friend — 

Beneficent and healing Death — approaches ; 

With sable wings he '11 cover all my shame ; 

Melvil, to your loyal bosom I commit 

My latest wishes — ^wishes for those I love. 

They '11 not despise the presents of my heart, 

However mean. What I, though poor and plundered. 

Still possess, and may make free disposal of, 

Let it be shared amongst you. What I wear 

Upon the way to death is likewise yours. 

envy not, but let me wear once more 
The pomp of eartli upon my path to heav'n. 
Come all, and now receive my last farewell ; 

1 have been hated much, yet much beloved, 
Farewell ! Farewell ! dear friends for ever. 
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©ie oft mix flntwott gab auf meine ?ieber, 
3o(anna ge^t, uttb nimmer fe^tt fte n)iebet! 

35t ?5Ifi^e aUet meiner ftitten gteuben, 
(gu(^ (af i(^ Winter mix auf immerbati 
3er)heuet m<ff ijt gammer auf bet f)eiben/ 
3tr feib (e^t eine i^irtentofe @(^ar. 
2)enn eine anbre fJeerbe muf i(^ »eiben, 
©ott auf bem Mut'gen gelbe bet ©efajt. 
@o i<l be^ ®ei{ie^ 9{uf an mi($ etgangen, 
OTi(^ tteibt ni(^t eitte^, itbifc^e^ Setlangen* 

(Sin 3ei(^en Jat bet f)immel mit t>etjeifen, 
dx fenbet mit ben f)elm, bet lommt »on i^m, 
STOit ®5ttet!taft betfijtet mi(^ fein difen, 
Unb mi($ buti^flammt bet Wtntif bet ^^etubim; 
3n^ ^tieg^gewfiW Jinein witt e^ mi(^ teifen, 
di tteibt mic^ fott mit ©tutme^ Ungetftm, 
©en getbtuf J5t' i^ mac^tig ju mit btingen, 
©a^ ®(^(a(3bttof lleigt, unb bie a:tompeten flingen.* 

• ACT I. SCENE IV. 

Farewell, ye mountains, ye beloved glades, I 

Ye dear and lonely valleys, fere ye well! 

In yon Jolianna ne'er will wander more, 

Johanna bids a long, a last ferewell. 

Te pastures which I watered, and ye trees > 

By my hands planted, still in beanty bloom ; 

Adieu, ye grottoes, adien, refreshing springs. I 

Sweet Echo, vocal spirit of this vale, 

Who often gavest answer to my strain, 

Johanna goes, nor comes she e'er again. 

The scenes of all my tranquil joys 
Behind me now I leave for aye. 
Ton lambs, of shepherd's care bereft. 
Henceforth on heath at will may stray ; 
In future I another flock must tend. 
There in the crimson fields of war ; 
Thither I'm summoned by the spirits dread. 
By no vain love of glory am I led. 
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She annihilates the Engh'sh hopes, reconciles France and 
Burgundy, reinstates a French nationality, a French 
king, and a French church, and is publicly blessed by an 
archbishop in her country's name. Whilst the servant 
of God, she was to forsake even father and mother, and 
follow the Virgin only ; and while untouched by human 
love, she was irresistible ; but the image of Lionel once 
implanted in her bosom, her power was at an end. How 
dare she consider herself any longer the instrument of 
heaven, when her heart is chained to Lionel ? — how dare 
shun earthly ties, while attached to one of those oppres- 
sors to expel whom was her mission ? At this point of 
her history, earthly nature and worldly passion oppose her 
career. When accused of witchcraft by her unbelieving 
father, who desires her to " tell him, in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, whether she is inspired," she, feeling her 
stain, can only remain silent ; but a voice from heaven 
apparently pronounces her guilt, and sentence is passed. 
But a few short minutes ago she was all powerful, now 
she is an outcast. Tbe gallant Dunois at last forsakes 
her, and Raymond alone remains faithful — Raymond, 
her shepherd lover, who could never look upon her as 
otherwise than spiritual. The poor girl at last subdues 
her love, only to fall a prisoner in the hands of the 

A heavenly dgii by heaven was promised ; 

To me this helmet, thenoe descending, 

Inspires me -with strength divine. 

The valour of an angel lending. 

To war's rough tomnlt it resistless drives, 

As with the rushing of a mighty wind ; 

The war-cry in my ear resounds, 

The eager charger to the contest hounds. 
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queen mother. Swayed entirely by sentiment, she is, 
as might be expected, offered up a victim at the shrine 
of genius. Earthly joys are not for one whose soul 
penetrates at once both life and death. Heaven must be 
her resting-place. Her miraculous power is at once 
restored, and, uninfluenced by the fear of Isabel's dag- 
ger, she bursts her fetters, and Escaping from the enemy's 
power, rushes once more into the battle, saves her king, 
and dies. Her work is done; her mortal body alone 
remains below ; the eternal victory is won ; her spirit is 
united to the heavenly throng, whose mission she had so 
well fulfilled. She appears throughout the drama as one 
thus delegated to be her country's saviour, and at her 
side, kings and queens, priests and warriors, sink into 
utter insignificance. The soft but generous Agnes 
Sorel throws into still higher relief the noble Joan. 
Her admirer, Dunois, and opponent, Talbot, are fine 
delineations of veterans. 

The poet has well atoned for having here sacrificed 
historical truth to dramatic effect. The "Maid of 
Orleans," excelling in diction and intrinsic merit, has 
produced a host of enthusiastic admirers. At the con- 
clusion of its first representation, at Leipzig, the cry 
of "Long live Friedrich Schiller" resounded from all 
sides of the house, accompanied by martial music ; and, 
upon his showing himself outside the theatre, he was sur- 
rounded by the entire audience, who, bare-headed, formed 
an avenue, through which he had to pass to his residence. 
His nature, however, was far too unassuming and retiring 
to allow him to feel gratified at such noisy applause. 
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Two years later, we find him trespassing upon the 
realms of classic antiquity — indeed, in 

Z^t Srttrr of MrjSjStna, 

the reader almost seems to be seated before an Athenian 
stage, witnessing the newest drama by Sophocles or 
Euripides. To aid him in this task he has first 
availed himself of the Greek chorus ; an admiring throng 
which was in the habit of attending the footsteps of 
gods, kings, and heroes ; whose words and actions were, 
in those early times, very generally canvassed. This 
chorus warmly espouses the cause of him to whom it is 
attached — freely censuring and lauding ; it is a sort of 
divine substitute, marking the bounds not to be over- 
stepped by human will, and foretelling the punishment 
in store for transgressors. We likewise recognise the 
antique element in that * Destiny * which mysteriously 
directs the characters in ** The Bride of Messina." 

A curse rests on the princely race of Messina — 
a curse, the result of a former prince having carried 
oflF his father's betrothed. All is therefore tragic; a 
magician and a priest have exercised their prophetic 
power; a sad fate rests on all the descendants of 
the doomed house, and consequently on the family 
here alluded to. The princess hides her daughter 
in a lonely convent, in order to withdraw her 
from the fear and hatred of the prince, her husband, 
who dreads the fulfilment of the augury that his house 
would fall through a daughter s influence. Her two sons 
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live in fierce enmity. The mntnal hatred of these two 
brothers had been forcibly restrained during their father's 
lifetime ; but, the prince once dead, it breaks forth with 
unchecked fury. Why this hatred? It is remorseless 
fate — a cruel destiny — a fearful secret. Beatrice grows 
in beauty and innocence, quite ignorant of her royal 
parentage. Matiuel, while out hunting, becomes ena- 
moured of the fair girl ; and his brother Ciesar^ seeing 
her at her fathers funeral, and equally unaware with 
Manuel of their consanguinity, conceives the same 
unhappy passion. Both are so engrossed in their love, 
that their hatred is subdued, and they become reconciled* 
I should mention that a second augury predicted to the 
mother the reconciliation of the brothers Manuel and 
CsBsar, through the means of their concealed and un- 
known sister Beatrice. The happy mother is now only 
anxious that her daughter shall be reinstated in her 
rights, and therefore reveals to her now united sons the 
secret that they have a sister, and learns, in return, 
of the attachment they have formed. 

Manuel has already carried off his betrothed from her 
place of concealment, and prepares to go in quest of 
her, when a messenger brings the intelligence of the 
sisters disappearance. Startled by the coincidence, 
he rushes forth to remove his agonising suspicions. He 
little knows that Caesar has, meanwhile, declared to the 
affrighted girl his intention to make her his bride. The 
brothers meet in her presence, and Caesar, carried away 
by his jealous fury and disappointed love, stabs his rival ; 
and, dismayed at his heinous crime, puts an end to his 
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weary existence. All is over — both predictions are veri- 
fied. The mother's love is here a curse to the object of it ; 
by her guilty want of confidence, she causes the downfall 
of her house. The brothers are equally to blame, in 
keeping their affection secret from each other, and, 
until too late, in one instance from the object of it; 
both equally bear the penalty — their affection is equally 
unfortunate. As is often the case, family mysteries 
lead to family misfortunes. 

"The Bride of Messina" excels all Schiller's dramas 
in splendour and beauty of diction, and is, in that 
respect, one of the finest specimens of modem German 
Literature. The following quotation, where the chorus 
warns the princess not to be premature in her joy at her 
sons' reconciliation, will suflBciently illustrate this : — 

(grftet S^or C^ajetan). 

2)ur(^ bie @traf en bet ©tdbte, 

SSom Sammet gefotget, 

©c^reitet ba^ Unglucf— 

Sautenb umf4^(ei(^t e^ 

2)ie ^&ufet ber 3Wenf($cn; 

^eute on biefet 

^forte ^)0^t ii, 

SWorgen an jener, 

Slbet no(^ Icinen lifoi e^ Joerftfiont 

2)ie unemfmf ^U, 

@*merjli(^e Sotft^aft, 

grader obet fpater 

53eftetlt e^ an jebet 

©(^wetle, tt)o ein gebenbigct wo^nt. 

C53eren9ar.) 
SBenn bie I3(&ttet fallen 
3n be« 3oJre« ^eife, 
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SBenn ^um ®tabe UHttlen 

Sntnewte ©teife, 

2)a geiorijjt bic S^atur 

9{u(td nut 

SJrem atten ©efe^e, 

3Jtem ewigen S5tau(3j; 

2)a ift ni(^t^, tt>a^ ben 5Wenf(^en entfe^e, 

Sber ba^ Unge^eure an($ 
?etne ematten im irbif(^en ?eben! 
'^ii getwiltfamet ^anb 
SRaffet ber STob 
Sluc^ bet 3«3«tt^ Mujenbe^ Seben, 

©otum in beinen ftoWi^en.2:cigen 
giit(^te be^ Ungtiicf^ tfirfifc^e 9la^e! 
"SIW an bie ©fitet ^dnge bein ^tii, 
Die ba^ Seben tjetgangtic^ jieten ; 
SBet im ®\M iji, bet tetne ben @(^metg ! * 

* (CAJETAN.) 

Misfortnne glides 

From street to street, 
With footstep sure and slow ; 

For in this life 

We all most meet 
This stealthy minister of woe. 

Sorrow bearing, 

No man sparing ; 
In turn he, dreaded, stands at every gate ; 
All must some day hear the dreaded knock of Fate. 

(BERENGAB.) 

When autumn marks 

The year's decease, 
And moumfdl forest leaf decays. 

When man in death 

Obtains release 
From care and weight of days ; 
Natore, content, obeys her endless law ; 
The certain doom excites no shuddering awe. 
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He defended this experiment (for so I must call it) 
with great ability, but it proved, notwithstanding, a com- 
parative failure. The poetry is magnificent, but does 
not atone for clothing a modem subject and modem 
sentiments in ancient forms. We are neither moved 
nor interested. Kacine is equally unfortunate in this 
respect. Not so Gothe, who, in his Iphigenia auf 
TauriSi is fettered by no blind adherence to ancient 
forms, even discarding the chorus altogether. 

The choice of ' Destiny,' as the ruling power in the 
Tragedy, has called forth many just censures ; but 
perhaps we ought rather to blame Kant and Hegel, 
whose works he was at this period of his life intently 
studying, and whose philosophy produced a fierce but 
evanescent storm in Schiller's breast ; a storm which 
only had the efiect of freeing his mind from the obscuri- 
ties which might have darkened that benignant and 
irrepressible sun of his genius, "William Tell," before 
reviewing which I must say a few words on his 

;fltattirrr iP(irmt;» 

1790—1806. 
In these we find a constant struggle after improve- 

While days both calm 

And happy last, 
Always expect a storm, 

Malicious Fate 

Approaches fast, 
His, dread and endless, dawn ; 
Fix not your heart on earthly joys, for they. 
Like man and flower, bloom only to decay. 
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ment Their talented translator, Bnlwer, remarks that 
in them there is ''a great and forcible intellect, ever 
appealing to the best feelings — ever exalting those 
^hom it addresses — ever intent upon strengthening 
man in his struggles with his destiny, and nnidng with 
golden chain the outer world and the inner to the Celes- 
tial Throne. Schiller's poetry is less in form than in 
substance — less in subtle elegance of words than in 
robust healthfdlness of thought, which, like man him- 
self, will bear transplanting to every clime. The voca- 
tion of his Muse is a Beligions Mission. She loses not 
her spiritual prerogative, though shorn of her stately 
pageantry, and despoiled of her festive robes. Her power 
to convert and to enlighten, to purify and to raise, 
depends not on the splendour of her appearance, but 
on the truths that she proclaims." 

In his early poems, there was but one rude ballad; 
we now find several, conspicuous amongst which are 
The Diver ^ The Knight of Toggenhurg^ The Cranes of 
Ibycus, and The Fight with the Dragon. They are too 
long for quotation here, but will well repay perusal, being 
among the most truly poetical and touching produc- 
tions of the kind extant in any language. We must 
remark, however, that in striving after the sublime, 
Schiller failed in acquiring that simple narrative style 
which renders the genuine old ballad so attractive. 
He, however, arouses the feelings in no common degree, 
by conveying the reader, when in the midst of familiar 
objects, to sublime reflections on the loftiest themes. 
Thus, in "The Dance" — 
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Unb bir taufcjcn umfonft bic ^atmonien bc^ SBcttatt^ j 
©idj engtcift nidjt bet ©ttom biefe^ erjabncn ©efang^ % 

9li(Jt ber bcgeiflcmbc Jact, ben atte SBefen bit fi^tagen 2 
9ii(Jt bet tt)itbetnbe a:an3, bet \>\xx6^ ben ewlgen Slaum 

?eu(Jtenbe ©onnen Wn>ingt in ffijn gewunbenen Sajnen j 
®a^ btt im @piete bod^ e^tft, fliejft bu im f)anbetn, ba« a^af.* 

The little epigram on "The Child in the Cradle" is 
very well worth insertion : — 

@tftcKi(Jet ©augting ! bit iff ein unenbticjet Slaum no(J bie SBiege, 
SQSetbe fl^ann unb bit n>itb eng bie unenblidbe Seltf 

The poem best known to English readers is the 
" Lay of the Bell " — the gem of his Culture- Historic 
pieces — which contains an exquisite delineation of the 
individual life of man, from his birth to his death. Not 
having space to insert the whole, I must content myself 
with giving two extracts, which are unconnected with 
the general design. The following is introduced where 
the flames burst forth at the first opening of the casting 
furnace, and depicts a scene only too common in Ger- 
many at that period : — 

^5tt i(t '^ tt)immetn (o4^ t)ont S^utm 2 
!Da^ ifi @tutm! 
9lotJ, »ie ©tut, 
3ft bet f)immet; 

• Thus translated by Bnlwer — 
And comes the World's wide harmony in vain npon thine ears — 
The stream of mnsic borne aloft from yonder choral spheres ? 
PerceiT*st thou not the measure which Eternal Nature keeps — 
The whirling dance for ever held in yonder aznre deeps ? 
The sons that wheel in varying maze ? That measure thou discemest ? 
No ! thou canst honour that in sport which thou forget'st in earnest. 

f Blest babe ! thy narrow bed a wide world seems to thee ; 
Become a man, and narrower still the wide wide world shall be. 
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SBetd^ ©etftmmet, 

©ttafeii auf! 

©ampf wattt auf! 

gtarfcmb ^ti^i bie geuerfdute, 

©urt^ bet ©ttaf e tange 3^^^ 

SB&(^t e0 fort mit SQSinbe^eite ; 

ilo4enb, wie au^ Dfen^ gilac^en, 

©tfi^n bie ?fifte, 33atfen hacjen, 

^fofien pfirgen, genfler fUrteri; 

^inbet iammetn, ^Waiter itren, 

2;^iere wimmetn 

Unter 2:riittimetn; 

Me^ rennet, rettet, flfi*tet, 

2:ad^ea ifl bie 9{a((t getic^tet; 

©ur(5 ber |)anbe tongc 5ctte 

Urn bie SQSette 

gtiegt ber gimer; ^0(^ im ©ogen 

©pri^en OueUen SEBaffertDogen. 

^eutenb fommt ber @turm geflogen, 

©er bie gtamme braufenb fiK^t. 

^raffelnb in bie bftrre gruclit 

gattt fie, in be^ ©peicjer^ 9i5ttme, 

3n ber ©parren bftrre 53aume, 

Unb at0 wottte fie im Sejen 

Wiii fi(^ fort ber Srbe ^yx^i 

Sleifen in ^mcM* ger gtuc^t, 

'^CL^^i fie in be^ ^immti^ ^ojen 

9liefengro§! 

^oitnung<!to^ 

SKeicJt ber S^enfcJ ber @6tterflar!e, 

S^ijgig fiejt er feine 2Ber!e 

Unb ben>unbernb unterge^en. 

?eergcbrannt 
3fl bie <^ia\it, 

Sitber ©turme rauje^ S5ette, 
3n ben 5ben genflerio^ten 
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So^nt bad ©tanen, 

Unb bed |)(mmetd SKotfen fcf^auen 

|)ocJ ^inein* 

(ginen Stic! 
9^a(J bem ©robe 
@einer ^abe 

©enbet nodj ber ^WenfdJ jutud— 
©teift fco^UcJ bann jum SBanberflabe 
2Bad geuerd SGBut^ i^m auc^ geraubt, 
(gin fftf er 2:toft iff ijm gebUeben : 
@T aWt bie f)dupter feinet ?ieben, 
Unb fiej! ijm fe^tt !ein tjeured |)aupt* 

* I have translated these passages rather freely, because I felt that it 
would be impracticable to attempt to convey to the reader any of those 
beauties in the original which depend mainly upon the form of the verse. 
Many translations of this excellent poem have been made, but, as only 
one had found its way into my possession at the time of going to press* 
(and that unsuited to my purpose,) I had no alternative but to render it 
into English myself. Schiller's wonderful mastery over his native lan- 
guage is nowhere more powerfully displayed than in ** Das Lied von der 
Glocke." 

Hark — with a groan from yonder steeple. 
The Bbll now slowly warns the people ! 
Look ! look ! red as blood. 

Everywhere the sky ; 
' T is not now the flood 
Of daylight darts on high. 
From street to street the clamour roars : 
Aloft the ruddy column soars : 
Through arcades and rows it pours ; 
With whirlwind speed it goes ; 
And like a steaming furnace glows. 
Here lighted rafters flash ; 

There falls a beam ! 
Now heated windows crash ; 
Now children scream ! 
A poor distracted mother rushes frantically around ; 
The howling beast lies crushed upon the wreck-strewn ground. 
Helter-skelter, all take flight ; 
Clear as day is now the night ; 
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The next extract furnishes an admirable picture of the 
French Revolution — 

SBcJ, n>enn W in bem ©d^oo? bet BtMe 
©er geuetaunber fHtt ^c^auft, 
®a0 Sot!, gmeif enb feine St^He, 
3ut Sigcnjfitfe fdl^terfticj gteift! 
2)a acrret an ber @(o(fe ©tr&ngen 
©et aufcujt, baf fte Jeutenb f^aUt 
Unb, nut geweijt ju gtieben^Hangen, 
©ic ?ofung anfHmmt jut @e»att 

SwifUy pass the buckets by, 
Along the human chain they fly. 
The streams, from engines pouring, 
Are hissing, sparkling, roaring. 
And in lofty arches soaring, 
Chasing flames that upward shoot, 
To the treasured hoards of fruit. 
And the granaries' valued store. 
The fire spreads more and more, 

Through spars and beams 

It so savagely streams. 

It might intend 

Earth herself to rend. 
And now, with giant height, 
To heaven it wings its flight. 

Despairing! 
Wearied man sits watching it with gloom ; 

Not caring 
T' arrest the scourge. He knows it is his Doom ! 
Desolate is now the place. 

Fitting spot where storms may play ; 
In the casement's vacant space. 
Sit dark clouds and blank dismay. 

Towards the ruin of his all he took 
But one long fiEurewell look. 

Then tum'd he bravely to depart. 
He is not yet of all bereft, 
Oue sweet treasure still is left. 

Those dear ones nearest to his heart. 
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gtei^eit unb @tei(i^Jeit ! ^M man ft^atlcn ; 
©er ru^'ge Sftrget greift jut Se^r* 
©ie ©traf en ffitten fic^, bie |)anen, 
Unb Siirgerbanben gie^n um^er. 
©a werben SBeiber gu ^^anen 
Unb tteiben mit (Sntfetjen ©c^erj ; 
9^0(3^ jucfenb, mit be^ ?JantJer^ 3a^nen, 
3crteifen jie be^ geinbe^ ^erj^ 
9^i(^t« f>ei(ige« iff me!)r, e^ tofen 
@i(J atle SBanbe frommer @(Jeu ; 
©ct @ute r&umt ben "^ioAi bem 555fen, 
Unb atte ?afler walten frei» 
©efSHi* ift '^/ t)en geu gu wecfen, 
S5etberMl(^ iff be^ Jiger^ 3a*n ; 
3ebO(J bet fd^recfUcJfle bet @(Jtec!en, 
©a^ ifl bet SWenfcJ in feinem SBa^n. 
2BeJ benen, bie bem (gwigbtinben 
©e« ?i(Jte^ f)immeWfac!et tei^n! 
@ie ftrajtt ijm ni(^t, fte !ann nut jlinben 
Unb afc^ert @tabt' unb ^Snber ein.* 

* Woe ! when fhe embers, which were hid 

In city's heart, now burst to flame ; 
When hosts to Rule defiance bid, 

And Fury as their chief prochiim. 
Now the warning Bell howlls sadly, 

Shouting " Discord" far and near ; 
The messenger of Peace tolls madly 

Signals of Bevolt and Fear. 

" Freedom ! " " Equality " — Man roars ; 

The citizens for strife prepare ; 
Through street and hall the torrent pours ; 

Murd'rous hordes are everywhere. 
With mirth Hyenas— (Women !)— dare 

Dreadful horrors to survey. 
While with Panther-fen gs they tear 

Hearts from out their human prey. 
Nought held sacred now is seen. 

Nor aught of pious dread ; 
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We now come to 

HKtUtam ZtW^ 

the next and last of his completed dramas. 

Gothe called his attention to the materials for this 
drama. He set to work on the 9th of August, 1803, 
and, notwithstanding his delicate state of health, it was 
ready for the stage on the I8th of February, 1804. 

The idea of * liberty' passes through most of Schiller's 
tragedies. In " The Robbers," we find abstract liberty 
of the individual rebelling against the world — the 
issue, death and ruin. In " Fiesco," the individual is 
opposed to a single government — the result, rapine and 
murder. In "Plot and Passion," rank opposes rank 
within the State — contact causes a still wider separa- 
tion. "Don Carlos" cannot but be the field of sub- 
stantial interest — the victory of declining Romanism 
over the slumbering Reformation resembles a defeat. 
In "Maria Stuart," the downfall of church despotism is 
completed — but Protestantism is yet cold, heartless, 
and abstract. The "Maid of Orleans" secures liberty 
from a foreign yoke — domestic oppression is still un- 

Vice conqn'ror aU aronnd has been, 

And Virtue captive led. 
To ronse the Lion from his bed, 

Or face the glaring Tiger's teeth, 
Is hazardous ; but far more dread 

Is Man, when Error's sway beneath. 
That eternal blindness pity. 

Which no ray can e'er illume ; 
Heaven's torch, both Land and City, 

Lightens now but to consume. 
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checked. It only remains to find liberty pervading all 
ranks of life, all forms of religion, guiding every action 
and colouring every sentiment of a people. " William 
Tell" realises this liberty, gradually developed through- 
out his dramas. We are arrived at that stage where the 
real is united to the ideal, where the sublime is the form 
of man's perfection. Schiller's work is completed ; his 
career is ended ; he had but a glimpse at the new 
century, the motto of which he indited, and in which 
were to be realised his bright prophecies. He lived in 
the future, in a world of new ideas ; he sleeps with 
iEschylus, Dante, and Shakspeare. 

A noble, free, and independent people, worthy of and 
hitherto enjoying liberty, is suddenly oppressed; its 
laws and institutions violated; its peculiar usages de- 
spised and checked. The governor, Gessler, abuses the 
imperial authority, tyrannises over those he was sent to 
protect, and provokes the hardy Swiss to rebellion and 
revenge. By violating the ties of kindred, he destroyed 
the very chords of life ; by interfering with the national 
customs, he trampled upon the spirit of the people. 
Their patriotism once insulted, every subject of the 
fatherland considers the aim of life destroyed ; existence 
has become valueless. The brave Switzers make no vain 
outcry, they prepare themselves in all secrecy, by a union 
of boroughs and families, for opening a struggle for 
liberty ; and, when distress has reached its climax. Tell, 
in revenging the wrongs he himself had suflFered, revenges 
those of his family and people, by freeing them from 
Gessler's tyranny. The crisis has arrived ; the Swiss to 
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a man rise in rebellion. Times are changed, ancient 
laws demolished, but a new life dawns on their ruins. 
Wilhelm Tell is the only one of Schiller's heroes who 
survives the struggle for freedom ; and how could it be 
otherwise ? he alone expiates his guilt, by regaining for 
Switzerland her fallen liberties. He lives, and lives in 
freedom ; but not without a fearful contest. 

The drama is constructed as follows. In the^r*^ Act 
we have a masterly exposition of the people s feelings of 
indignation, caused by constant injury and oppression. 
Baumgarten slays with his axe Wolfenshiessen, who has 
insulted his wife ; in his flight. Tell, by rowing him over 
to Schwyz, during a fearful storm, saves his life. 
Werner StauflFacher is inflamed by his wife Gertrude 
with a desire for liberty, a feeling rendered doubly 
powerful by Gesslefs edict, commanding the people to 
show deference to a hat raised on a pole. Melchthal 
slays one of Gesslefs servants, and is concealed by 
Walter Fiirst. The news that the tyrant has afterwards 
blinded Melchthal's father rouses all to action. 

In the second Act the noble Attinghausen espouses the 
cause of the oppressed. He represents that liberal- 
minded portion of the aristocracy whose feelings are in 
unison with those of an intelligent people, possessing 
substantial strength and power. His nephew Budenz 
thinks, or pretends to think, far otherwise, for, having 
imbibed quixotic ideas of chivalry, and loving Gesslefs 
ward, he is entirely alienated from sympathy with his 
oppressed fatherland, and espouses the cause of the 
governor. Attinghausen in vain reminds his nephew of 
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his social duties. The representatives of the people assem- 
ble OD the Biitli, and resolve to risk all in defence of 
their just rights. Moderation, however, is never sacrificed 
to passion ; the real is already foreshadowed in the ideal. 

In the third Act Budenz is converted by the heroine 
Bertha. The dispute reaches its height. Tell is cruelly 
ordered to shoot an apple from his son's head. The 
successful shot is typical of a second which is to follow. 
Budenz shows himself worthy of his fair converter, and 
boldly accuses Gessler of illegal practices. Tell is con- 
veyed away a prisoner. 

Tn ihefom'th Act Attinghausen, expiring, foretells the 
coming liberty, and his prediction is soon verified by 
Tell, who, having escaped, and feeling that his own and 
his children's lives will be forfeited, shoots the tyrant in 
self defence. 

The concluding Act treats on the demolition of the 
fortresses, and the consequent liberation of Bertha, who 
had been concealed in one of them, and is united to 
Budluz — a firee Swiss maiden to a free Swiss man. A 
striking contrast is drawn between Tell and the Duke 
of Austria, who had assassinated the Emperor, his uncle, 
and thinks to find a refuge with the Swiss patriot, 
whose deep horror and disgust at the regicide are very 
powerfully drawn. Tell's violent deed is justified by 
the result: slaves become free, and a bright sun of 
liberty dawns over Switzerland. 

In passing now from the materials to the elaborate 
execution and truthful thoughts therefrom produced, 
allow me to dwell for a few moments on the wonderful 
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description of Swiss nature. So life-like are the pic tar- 
ings that you almost fancy yourself a spectator of the 
scenery described. You will see a blue lake bordered by 
gilded hills — you arrive with Tell at a small island, an 
oasis in tliis icy desert of eternal snow, whose sole in- 
habitant is the hoarse vulture. Amidst foaming torrents 
and headlong cataracts the Alpen-Bose is growing at 
your feet ; like the brave mountaineer it only finds life 
there, withering and bleaching in the warmth of the 
plains below. Your eye traces the bold chamois-hunter, 
looking down from his dizzy height upon the valleys 
below, and seeing the world only through a vista of 
clouds. The noblest feelings of your nature will be 
aroused on behalf of old Melchthal, who has been bereft 
of sight by Gessler's soldiers. Poor old man ! all around 
him was night — he could no longer gaze on those glit- 
tering summits, could no more look on verdant plain or 
flowery meadow. You will see the fishermen skim the 
placid lake — the Mythenstein become enveloped in 
clouds — hear the winds issue from the valley, and 
involuntarily you exclaim with Euoni, the fisherman — 
SKe^e bem gajrjcug, bad, \t%i, unterwegd, 
3n biefer fur(Jtt>aren Siege n>itb gewiegt! 
^(er ifi bad @teuet unnfi^ unb ber @teurer, 
©er ©turrn ifl 2Keiflet, Sinb unb SSetlen ^'pitUn 
33att mit bem ^enf(^cn— ©a iff na^ unb fern 
^ein ©ufen, ber ijm freunbU(^ ©(Ju^ gewd^rte! 
|)anbtod unb fcJrofF anflelgenb flatren ijm 
©ie getfen, bit unn>irtili(Jen, entgegen, 
Unb ttjeifen i^m nur i^re fteinem fc^^roffe Sruft.* 

* ACT IV. SCENE I. 
Woe to the bark that now its course pursnes, 
Booked in the cradle of these storm-tost waves ; 
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Remark further, the fine language everywhere abound- 
ing : — how eflFective to hear the shepherd exclaiming, as 
he descends the grassy mountain side — 

3^r fWattcn, Uli mW- 

3^r fonnigen SKeibcn ! 

©er ©enne muf f(^ciben, 

©er ©ommet iff i^in. 
SKit fasten ju 33er9/ wit lommen wleber, 
SBenn bet iluclu! tuft, »cnn etwacjen t>ic €icbct, 
SKenn ntit Stumen bie (gtbe W ^^^^^ neu, 
ffienn ble 33tftnnlein flicf en im tieMl(^en 9)^al» 

3^t 5Watten, tcbt »o^l ! 

3it fonnigeti SKeibeti! 

©et @cnne mu? f(^c(t)cn, 

©et ©ottimct iff Jin** 

Or to listen to the dream of the fisher-boy, who had 
fallen asleep on the borders of the lake — 

e^ Xh^tXi bet @ee, et tabet jum ©abe, 
©et ^nabe Wief eln Oixa gtfinen ©eflabe, 

©a J6tt et ein ^lingen, 

2Bie gWten fo flif , 

SBie ©timmen bet (Snget 

3m ?Jatable^» 

UselesB the steersman, nseless now the helm, 
Here storm is master ; man is bnt a ball 
Tossed by the winds and billows. Far and near 
No haven offers friendly shelter, e'en the rocks 
Befnse a ledge to grasp at ; inhospitably 
They look on his despair, and tender 
Nought but their stony, ragged breasts. 

• ACT I. SCENE I. 
Farewell, sonny meadows, 
The herdsman at last 
Must quit yonr green pastures, 
The Summer is past. 
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Unb wie ex erwac^et in fcliger ?uft, 
2)a f>)ftten bie SBafTct i^nt urn bie Srujl, 

Unb e0 tuft au^ ben a:iefen, 

?ieb ^abe, bifl mcin! 

S^ locfe ben ©(^tafet, 

3* atc^ ijn herein** 

You cannot but read with delight this charming lyric, 
. which is so fitting a companion for those of Gothe s 
** Fisher" and "Sehnsucht." And when, after dwelling 
on these beauties, you remember that Schiller had never 
visited Switzerland, can you imagine that any but a 
great poet, a mighty genius, could have possessed so 
bold and daring an imagination ? — We cannot, then, but 
conclude that " Wilhelm Tell " is Schiller's masterpiece ; 
an edifice after the completion of which its author disap- 
pears, because he cannot conceive anything more exqui- 

We 're off to tlie mountains, but only leave take 
Till cuckoos are calling and wood-notes awake, 
Till you 're clothed once more with fiow'rets gay, 
And streamlets sparkle in beauteous May. 

FareweU, sunny meadows. 

The herdsman at last 

Must quit your green pastures. 

The Summer is past. 

• ACT I. SCENE I. 
The smiling lake woos to bathe in its deeps 
A youth who on its green bank sleeps ; 

Then hears he ft melody, 

Flute like and sweet. 

Like voices of Angels 

In heaven that meet. 
And when he awakes from his blissful rest. 
The waters are murmuring over his breast ; 

From the deep a voice cries, 

1** Dear boy, with me go, 
I the shepherd allure, ^UwLw 

And take him below.'* 
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site. Pindar expired by his child's side, while the music 
at the theatre, where his last drama was performing, 
was slowly dying away. Mozart could not meet his 
end more beautifully than during the performance of 
his "Requiem." Gothe quitted the world while his 
" Faust " was approaching completion. Schiller finished 
his " Wilhelm Tell " but shortly before his death. Tell 
is the boldest prediction of a dying prophet, and pos- 
terity has immortalised it on his grave : — 

3a, bcin %t\i, o auf %Vpzxi, 
(ixn gciermotgen bcr greijeit, 
®\m cr t)it, Jeitigen ?i(^W, 
3n bie UnfletMic^leit na* ! * 

My imperfect criticism of his works is finished. They 
are indeed a complete reflection of the great and noble 
spirit of him who has left them as a heirloom to pos- 
terity. If, in the short space to which my lecture must 
necessarily be restricted, I have succeeded in awakening 
the English reader to a fuUer sense of their merits, my 
humble labour swill be well repaid. My advice to all is, 
read, and judge for yourselves ; and you cannot fail to 
become warm admirers of one who is worshipped not only 
by his own nation, but by every true lover of poetry. 

DEATH. 

Soon after the completion of his last, his most fas- 
cinating drama, Schiller was seized by a violent attack 

* Yes, ihine Alpine Tell, 
Ofliberty the type, ^ 

Glows with the holy light 
Of immortality! 
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of his former malady, which at first threatened fatal 
consequences. He recovered for a time, however, and 
was engrossed, as usual, in numberless literary projects. 
His mind was turned with greater energy than ever to 
those subjects which were to be revealed only in the 
next world. His philosophy, as I have before men- 
tioned, was essentially the reverse of scepticism. In all 
his works we trace a mind imbued with a firm confidence 
in the goodness and justice of the Creator, an intense 
love of his fellow-creatures, and a cheerful belief in a 
future eternity of bliss or woe. In 1805, in his forty- 
sixth year, his sickness returned, and, after a lingering 
illness, he felt his end approaching. On the 9th of 
May, he became insensible, and bordered on the verge 
of madness. Once again his spirit shone forth with its 
accustomed serenity. He took a touching but tranquil 
farewell of those most dear to him, and, upon some 
one enquiring how he felt, answered, " Calmer and 
calmer" — words such as might be expected from one 
of his unpretending heroism. Only once again he 
spoke ; " Things grow plainer and clearer," were his last 
words, upon the utterance of which he sank into a tran- 
quil sleep, from which there was no awakening here on 
earth. Thus he died. 

One of his last requests was that his funeral should 
be as quiet as possible, and that his bier might be 
borne by private citizens. Artists and students, how- 
ever, claimed the privilege, and bore him to his last 
home. At midnight, they approached the grave, en- 
veloped in the gloomy obscurity of a stormy night. 
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Suddenly, the moon shone forth with unwonted splen- 
dour, throwing her rays on the coffin of the departed. 
As he was lowered into the earth, darkness again 
prevailed, and the tempest howled mournfully, as if 
heralding to mankind their great and irreparable loss. 
His life, like that of most children of genius, was in its 
outset rugged and stormy ; but he has a rich compen- 
sation for all worldly cares and troubles in the endless 
glory of his name, immortally enshrined in the grateful 
remembrance of mankind. 

As a preface to a general yiew of his 

CHARACTER, 

T must mention a few personal facts — trivial, indeed, 
but by no means to be omitted on that account. How 
precious are the slightest traits and recollections of those 
we love ! 

Schiller was tall, and very thin and wan. His com- 
plexion was pale, hair approaching auburn, nose aqui- 
line, and chin protruding. But although he could by 
no means boast of the symmetry or beauty of his per- 
son, he was essentially a gentleman. There was an 
innate spirit of gentility and native aristocracy in all 
he thought and did. His lofty brow and softly beaming 
eyes were a true index of the manly, enthusiastic, yet 
thoughtful and tender, soul within. Once seen, his 
was a face which few forgot. His dress and mode of 
living were of the most unpretending description, and 
his whole bearing was characterised by dignity and 
unassuming modesty. As he walked, liis eyes were. 
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constantly bent upon the ground, and he consequently 
seldom recognised a passing acquaintance. 

What chiefly distinguished him was a fine gushing 
enthusiasm, subdued by an intense loye of his fellow 
creatures, and a firm faith in ideal excellence. Carlyle 
remarks that he was '' at once fiery and tender ; 
impetuous, soft, affectionate ; his enthusiasm clothed 
the universe with grandeur, and sent his spirit forth to 
explore its secrets, and mingle warmly in its interests. 
Thus poetry in Schiller was not one, but many gifts. 
It was not the ' lean and flashy song ' of an apt ear for 
harmony, combined with a maudlin sensibility, or a 
mere animal ferocity of passion, and an imagination 
creative chiefly because unbridled; it was, what true 
poetry is always, the quintessence of general mental 
riches, the purified result of strong thought and con- 
ception, and of refined as well as powerful emotion. 
In his writings we behold him a moralist, a philo- 
sopher, a man of universal knowledge; in each of 
these capacities he is great, but also in more; for 
all that he achieves in these is brightened and 
gilded with the touch of another quality; his maxims, 
his feelings, his opinions, are transformed from the 
lifeless shape of didactic truths, into living shapes 
that address faculties far finer than the under- 
standing." 

I have already observed that all his works are a reflex 
of himself. He was the founder of that school of poets, 
of which our own Byron is the immortal representative ; 
who reveal the feelings of others in the expression of 
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their own — a certaiD road to success. He has verified 
his own remark : — 

**To know thyself — in others self discern; 
Wouldst thou know others? read thyself, and learn." 

He selected Poetry 2^ the best form of expression for 
his lofty thoughts and noble ideas, for ho considered it 
to be the enemy of all sensual joy, the leveller of all 
ranks, the dispeller of all conventional deceits. 

As a national writer Schiller stands pre-eminent ; he 
is the most German of German poets. No other appeals 
so warmly to th6 patriotic feelings of his countrymen ; 
no other has done so much to arouse in them an ardent 
desire for the realisation of a great German nationality. 
He is the connecting link which converts the multitude 
of infinitesimal states into a mighty intellectual whole. 
His sentiments (like those of Burns, who was born in 
the same year,) are characterised by a manly indepen- 
dence. He appeals to no especial class or state ; his are 
not the gentle accents fitted only for the court or 
drawing-room. He addresses himself at once to prince 
and peasant, to Hanoverian and Saxon, to Prussian and 
Austrian. He speaks to the heart, and the heart 
cannot fail to echo a response. Tn no manner has he 
more benefited his country, or aided the cause of union, 
than by his assistance in fixing the national language. 
He triumphed over the rude dialect which was prevalent 
at the commencement of his career, in a manner at once 
masterly and skilful. He beautified his materials without, 
like Chaucer, attempting impracticable innovations; 
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indeed, Schiller, Lessing, and Gothe must be pro- 
nounced the creators of German literature. 

My object throughout has been to point to his vir- 
tues rather than to his failings, to the beauties of his 
writings rather than to their defects. I have given as 
few as possible of the mere facts connected with the 
Poet's life, endeavouring to the best of my ability to 
reflect the man in his works. I was the more prompted 
to attempt this, because Schiller never obtained the 
complete mastery over his materials acquired by Shak- 
speare. No insight into the life of the latter can be 
obtained from his writings, because none of his characters 
are personifications of himself. To those who would 
assert (and there are some such) that Schiller was not a 
purely religious character, I must again answer, that his 
works are a sufficient proof that he firmly believed in 
a superior Providence, which controls all the efforts of 
human^force and prudence ; that he accepted his talents 
as an ''inspired gift of God," and used them in His 
service, by awakening in his fellow men a keen sense 
of all that is holy, chaste, noble, and beautiful. His 
doubts were of very short duration, and such as usually 
beset a passionate, overflowing genius. It may be 
said that all his virtuous characters are counterparts of 
each other. Schiller himself owns his subjective ten- 
dency, and his consequent deficiency in this respect. 
He did his best to make as much as possible out of his 
own ideal of excellence, and well he succeeded. If, in 
loving* one, we love them all, our esteem for that one is 
so great that it would easily bear division. We are 
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content with the object of our affections, for that object 
is SCHILLER. 

My space, but not my subject, is exhausted. I cannot 
do better than conclude my lecture in the words of his 
firm and best friend, Gothe : — 

(S^ gtfijte feine SBange tot^ unb tStJct 
SSon (ener 3u0enb, bie un« nie t>etfl[ie0t, 
SSon ienem 3)?utJ, bet ^\n obex ft)ater 
©en SBiberftanb bet ftumpfen Sett beftegt 
35on jenem @taut>en, bet ftc^, ftet^ erjojter, 
8atb Ifijn Jert>orbran0t, t>atb gebutbig, fc^miegt, 
2)amit ba^ @ute ipitle, ipac^fe, ftomme, 
!Damit bet ^ag be^ (Sbetn enbtid^ !omme« 

Unb manege ©eifter, bie mit i^m getungen 

@ein 0ro? Serbienft nnwittig anerlannt, 

@ie ffljtten ftt^ t>on feiner ^raft burt^btungen, 

3n feinem ^reife wiKig feftgebannt* 

3um f)o#en ^at er it(^ empotgef(^tt>ungen, 

!D^it Uttem; tva^ tt>ir f(^a^en, eng t>emanbt 

@o feiert ii^n ! Denn, wa^ bem !Wann ba^ Seben 

9lur Jalb ettjeitt, fott ganj bie S^at^wett geben** 

• Warmer and wanner his cheek e'er glowed 
With Yonih, that never showed decay ; 
With Spirits, which at last snhdne 
The resistance of a senseless world. 
With Faith which, ever higher soaring, 
Conrageonsly advances, or as hravely yields, 
So that the Good may influence, act, increase, 
And tmly nohle times at last shine forth. 

And many a mind, with his that wrestled, 
And his great worth nnwillingly confess'd, 
By the feeling of his strength was honnd, 
A willing captive, in his magic circle. 
Ever to the highest pinnacle he soared. 
Was e'er at one with all that man esteems ; 
So honour him ! for what to man in life 
Is half awarded, fiiturity gives wholly. 
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